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TO MBS. EDWARD CHILDE. 

Take thoa this book I dedicate to thee, 
And in rare pauses of thy noble life, 
Among thy roses in their summer bloom, 
Or by the gladness of thy winter fire, 
Look thou therein, and looking, ever see 
What others see not — work that is thy work. 
Because thy spirit often wrought in me. 
And shaped my task towards a nobler end 
Than had been compassed by myself alone. 
Read thou imprinted on its every page 
Thine own good influence over all my life ; 
Bead thou in it the better part of me. 
The stronger, purer pulses of my heart. 
That learned from thee to beat for higher aims ; 
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And read thou loyal, reverent love, that flows 
For ever freshl j from that heart for thee, 
Who dost fulfil in perfect, gracions wise 
Mine old ideal of tme womanhood : 
Bright with the beauty of a noble soul, 
Pure with the lilies of a spotless life. 
Sweet with the perfume of love's kindly deeds, 
(3rand with the steadfast purpose of the right. 
And good, with God's good blessing over all. 

H. S. 
KEKSnvOTON : September 1879. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS 



B 



Many of the following poems have appeared in All the 
Year Eoxtnd, and are here reprinted by the kind permission ot 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 



VIOTOBIA. 



Victoria — Lady of a loyal land, 
Qaeen of a kingdom circled by the sea, 
Mistress of millions countless as the sand, 
Sovereign of subjects gloriously free ! 
E!ail, Lady, hail ! thy people waxing proud 
Of Queen and Country, shout with glad 

acclaim, 
The neighbouring nations join with plaudits 

loud. 
And earth's remotest borders know thy 

name; 
And earth's extremest limits look to thee, 
Thou mighty Empress of a mighty State, 
Wild, tributary sovereigns bow the knee. 
And dusky savages thy mandates wait : 
Thy flag is glorious, and thy lightest word 
In kingly conference with awe is heard. 
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VICTORIA. 



II 



Victoria — Empress of that region vast, 
Warm witli the fiercest kisses of the sun, 
Mystic with memories of a fabled past, 
Where, worshipped awfnlly, great waters run. 
England's triumphal march through that far land 
Shakes the great continent, like stately tread 
Of royal elephant, untamed and grand. 
Ere conquering captors bow his noble head. 
And England's Daughter wields the awfal rod 
Of empire o'er that land of mysteries, 
Queen and Defender by the grace of God 
Of golden regions washed by golden seas. 
The light that blesses England shines afar, 
And cheers the Orient like a splendid star ! 

Ill 

Victoria — Mistress of the arte of peace, 
Well fares the land beneath thy gentle sway, 
Foretasting times when cruel war shall cease, 
And Reason's dawning grow to perfect day. 
Loudly and long is heard among her peers 
The voice of England in these later days ; 
She reaps the golden harvest of past years. 
Sown by the glorious dead in art's wide ways. 
And on all paths of science and of song. 
On painter's easel, and sweet music's lyre. 
Thy gracious smile is shed like sunshine strong, 
Awaking flashes of divinest fire. 
Old England owes to thy beloved hand 
The palms of peace that beautify the land ! 



VICTOBIA. 



IV 



Victoria — Lady on whose sacred head 

The crown of Inatchless sovereignty doth rest, 

Mighty descendant of the mighty Dead, 

Queen of the kingly soul and woman-breast. 

Thy people, looking throneward, long have seen 

Another crown o'ershade thy noble brow. 

Set close with thorns of sorrow sharp and keen, 

And to thy grief's great majesty they bow ; 

While loving England looking on thy life, 

Sacred to duty, royal, blameless, grand, 

Beyond earth's palmy peace and laurelled strife, 

Doth see the kingdom of a better land. 

Where, through the bars of gold and pearly gates, 

Heaven's bright regalia thine assumption waits ! 
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IN A GARDEN. 



HELIOTROPE. 

How strong they are, those snbtle spells 
That lurk in leaves and flower-bells, 

Bising from faint perfumes ; 
Or mingling with some olden strain, 
Strike through the music shafts of pain, 

And people empty rooms. 

They come upon us unaware, 
In crowded halls and open air. 

And in our chambers still : 
A song, an odour, or a bird, 
Evokes the spell, and strikes the chord. 

And all our pulses thrill. 



IN A GABDEN. 

I loitered but an boar ago, 

Witb lagging footsteps tired and slow, 

Along tbe garden walk : 
Tbe summer twiligbt wrapped me ronnd, 
Tbrongb open windows came tbe sonnd 

Of song and pleasant talk. 

Tbe odonr-stealing dews lay wet 
Aiid beavy on tbe mignonette 

Tbat crept abont my feet : 
Upon tbe folded mossy vest 
Tbat clotbed tbe raby rose's breast, 

It fell in droppings sweet. 

It fell on beds of purple bloom, 
From wbence arose tbe rare perfume 

Of dainty beliotrope : 
Wbicb smote my beart witb sudden power, 
My favourite scent, my favourite flower. 

In olden days of bope ! 

Ab, me ! tbe years bave come and gone, 
Eacb witb its melody or moan. 

Since tbat sunsbiny bour, 
Wben, for tbe sake of bands tbat brougbt, 
And for tbe lesson sweet it taugbt, 

I cbose it for my flower. 
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Faint-scented blossoms ! long ago 
Year purple clusters came to show 

My life had wider scope ; 
They spoke of love that day — ^to-night 
I stand apart &om love's delight, 

And wear no heliotrope* 

Between to-night and that fieu* day 
Lie life's bright noon and twilight grey, 

But I have lived through both : 
And if before my paling face 
The midnight shadows fall apace, 

I see them, nothing loth. 

Only to-night that faint perfume 
Reminds me of the lonely gloom 

Of life outliving hope : 
I wish I bad been fieu* to-night, 
What time the dew fell, silver white. 

Upon the heliotrope ! 
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SNOWDROPS. 

I HAD fair hopes the summer long, 
And every day I walked among 

The brightest flowers that grew ; 
I wore them on a happy brow, 
And o^er an idle heart, that now 

Has work enough to do. 

Came antmnti, all my hopes were fled, 
And all my many flowers were dead ; 

Came winter with its snow : 
The flowers were baried out of sight, 
The garden beds were bare and white, 

Bleak, bitter winds did blow. 
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And all that dreary winter time^ 
Mj hopes lay bnried in the rime 

And snow of bitter grief; 
I wept the end of happy hours, 
I wept because love's scented flowers 

Had withered, bloom and leaf. 

But ere the March wind called aloud, 
While yet the earth wore snowy shroud, 

I found a fairy ring ; 
A little circle, green and white, 
Of snowdrops, welcome to the sight 

As messengers of spring. 

And I was 'ware that in my heart 
An olden pleasure claimed its part. 

That sorrow could not slay — 
My life-long love of lovely flowers — 
And half the care of wintry hours 

That morning passed away. 

The summer flowers were buried low 
By winter winds in early snow, 

But spring doth all restore ; 
So hopes like those I counted lost. 
Because they withered in the frost, 

May come to me once more. 
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Not my lost blooms, but other flowers 
As beantifal, shall clothe the bowers, 

And garnish wood and lea : 
Not my lost hopes, but others sweet 
As those of old, and more complete. 

May come in time to me. 

Not my lost dream, I am awake, 
And watching eyes fear no mistake, 

Bnt worthy aim and deed : 
Not my lost love, for it is dead ; 
SKall I again wear roses red 

That make my bosom bleed ? 

I think not so — ^I think my heart 
Will choose a meeker, safer part. 

And, with contented mien, 
Pass passion-flower and roses by, 
And plnck beneath life's clearing sky 

Its snowdrops, white and green. 
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Ill 
HEATHEB. 

I ROAMED this morning far away, 
Among the golden gorses gay, 

That clothe a moorland lone ; 
A summer sky was overhead. 
Bat whistling wind and leafage red 

Showed autumn's tint and tone. 

A homely perfume, fresh and sweet, 
Arose whene'er my wandering feet 

From thyme-tuffcs shook the dew ; 
And through the bracken's flaming red 
The harebell raised its dainty head, 

Light, tremulous, and blue. 
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Afar, anear, on every band, ' 

A pnrple splendour clotlied the land ; 

Delight took all my breath — 
To see how fair the moorland lay 
Before me this September day, 

Decked with the bonny heath. 

I bared my forehead to the breeze, 

And straightway dropped npon my knees 

Among the purple flowers. 
My hardy blooms ! that spring as free 
Beneath the wildest storms that be, 

As under summer showers. 

A brown bee envied me my place, 
Where fern and harebell touched my face. 

And buzzed above, around ; 
But on each heath-bell's purple lip 
Lay honey-dew I longed to sip, 

And so I kept my ground. 

I did not seek to wrong the bee. 
But these bright blossoms held for me 

The honey of the soul ; 
Their olden fragrance, full and fine, 
As honey sweet, as strong as wine, 

Began to make me whole. 
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I listened — every purple bell 
A message had for me ; and well 

They spake out, true and clear. 
And as I knelt npon the slope, 
One whispered ' Conrage/ one said * Hope,* 

And one bade ' Cast oat fear.' 

And one said, low in minor key, 
' Forget the past ; 't is good for thee 
To check these backward sighs.' 
And one said, in a firmer tone, 
' Go forward boldly, all is won 
K thou bnt grasp the prize.* 

And one breathed softly, * Go in peace, 
True love hath bid thy sorrow cease, 

And joy comes near at last.' 
I rose, and said, with quickened breath, 
^ An angel dwells among the heath ; ' 

And from the moorland passed. 
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IV 
APPLE-BLOSSOMa 

The orchard grass is sunshine-barred, 
And starry- white upon the sward 

The pretty daisies lie ; 
I rest beneath a mossy tree, 
And throngh its waving branches see 

The sapphire of the sky. 

I feel the balmy breeze of May 
Soft-blowing down the grassy way, 

And in the bonghs above 
The little birds break into song. 
And praise, in thrilling strains and strong, 

Spring's halcyon days of love. 
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The apple-blossoms fall around, 

And fleck the daisy-chequered ground, 

As breezes softly blow ; 
I stretch a lazy hand aloft. 
And grasp a cluster silken-soft. 

Like rosy-tinted snow. 

I look at every tender leaf. 
And marvel why a life so brief 

To such sweet things is given ; 
Why not for them a longer space 
To blossom gaily in their place. 

Beneath the summer heaven ? 

Why not for them a longer time 
To feel the sun at morning prime, 

To see the moon at night ; 
To quiver by soft breezes stirred, 
To listen when God's morning-bird 

Sings heavenward his delight ? 

Ah me, my heart! it must be so. 

The blossom drops that finiit may grow, 

The sweetness of the flower 
Dies early on the vernal breeze, 
That autumn-time may bless the trees 

With gold and crimson dower 
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All me, my heart! so mnst ihon see 
The flowery hopes that gladden thee 

In this thy morning prime, 
Fade in the fair place where they grow. 
Drop ronnd thee swiftly like the snow 

Of apple-blossom time. 

Bnt if they leave thee good and true. 
And pure as when they blossomed new. 

Then gladly let them go ; 
Where now these fairy blossoms be, 
In God's good time thine eyes shall see 

Thy life's fair harvest glow ! 
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SUNFLOWERS. 

Thet blossom brightly, straight and tall, 
Against the mossy garden waU, 

Beneath the poplar-trees ; 
The sunbeams kiss each golden face, 
Their green leaves wave with airy grace, 

In fresh September's breeze. 

On one fair disc of gold and brown, 
A pnrple butterfly lights down ; 

A sister-blossom yields 
Her honey store, content to be 
A late provider for the bee. 

Flown here from clover fields. 
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Each dawning day, when climbs the snn, 
And steadfast till his course is ran, 

These royal blossoms raise 
Their grand, wide-opened, golden eyes, 
To watch his journey through the skies. 

Undaunted by his blaze. 

The butterfly may sleep or soar, 
The bee may steal their honey store, 

But still the flowers gaze on. 
With burning looks of changeless love, 
Toward the day-god, high above, 

Until thiB day is gone. 

Fair maid beside the garden wall ! 
Thy lithe form copies, straight and tall. 

The sunflower's stately grace ; 
The golden tresses of thine hair, 
Like sunflower-rays, do weave a fair. 

Bright halo round thy face. 

And through their shadows looking down, 

We find thine eyes of softest brown 

Like sunflower-centres are ; 

We watch thee standing in the bloom, 

The God-given sunflower of our home, 

Yet meek as evening's star ! 

c2 
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Ah, watching thus, high thoughts arise, 
Deep thoughts, that fill oar tune-worn eyes 

With fearful, hopeM tears. 
God give thee sunshine on thy way ! 
God crown thy happy summer day 

With peaceful autumn years ! 

In due time coming, on thy breast. 
Love's purple butterfly may rest, 

And nestle close to thee ; 
And ere thy summer-time is o'er. 
Thy sweetness may yield honey store, 

For life's brown working-bee. 

But evermore, though Love should come 
And fold his pinions in thine home, 

Lift thy calm gaze above ! 
Mark thou the sunflower's constant eye. 
And follow through life's changing sky 

The sun of faith and love ! 
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VI 
LILIES. 

The west has lost its golden glow, 
The tall white lilies stand arow 

Behind the heds of mnsk ; 
The woodbine climbs the garden rail, 
And in the copse the nightingale 

Is singing throngh the dusk. 

We stand beside the cedar-tree, 
We mark, as far as eyes can see, 

Oar garden's ntmost bonnd ; 
The level lawn, the beds of bloom. 
The elms beyond the hedge of broom ; 

And all is hallowed ground. 
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We pace the bordered garden walk, 
Where best she loved to play and talk 

Abont the bees and flowers ; 
Among the lilies she would flit, 
Or, lily-like, beside them sit 

The long sunshiny hours. 

Full oft we wove them for a crown 
To deck the ringlets, chestnut-brown, 

That on her shoulders strayed. 
Ah, Heaven ! how fond, how blind we were ; 
We thought her more than earthly fair. 

And yet were not afraid. 

We might have known a soul so white 
Was God's, was Heaven's, by holy right, 

And never could be ours ; 
We might have known we could not keep 
The child whose thoughts were grave and deep. 

And pure as lily flowers. 

Too good, too fair, too pure for us ; 
But when keen anguish pierces thus. 

The bleeding heart will faint ; 
And we must madly wish awhile 
Th^t she could barter for our smile 

The palm-branch of the saint. 
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We cannot say we feel it best 
That she was taken from our breast, 

While snch hot pulses stir ; 
And thinking of the new-turned sod, 
We cannot, all at once, thank God 

That He has gathered her. 

We can but look with bitter tears 
Backward and forward o'er the years. 

God's will onr life has crossed ! 
We can bnt let that will be done. 
We can bnt pray that she has won 

Far more than we have lost. 

God may be good to ns, and give 
Such comfort as will let us live 

In peace from day to day ; 
But joy will only dawn that hour 
Wherein we see our lily flower 

In regions far away. 
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VII 
MOSS-ROSES. 

White witH the whiteness of the snow, 
Pink with the faintest rosy glow, 

They blossom on their sprays ; 
They glad the borders with their bloom, 
And sweeten with their rich perfume 

The mossy garden ways. 

The dew that from their brimming leaves 
Drips down, the mignonette receives. 

And sweeter grows thereby ; 
The tall June lilies stand anear, 
In raiment white and gold, and here 

The purple pansies lie. 
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Warm smiBliiiie glitters over all, 
On daisied sward and ivied wall, 

On lily, pansy, rose ; 
While flitting round each garden bed, 
With joyous laugh and airy tread, 

A £airer sunbeam goes. 

A little human blossom, bright 
With childish, innocent delight 

Of life yet in its dawn ; 
With sunshine prisoned in her hair. 
Deep eyes unshadowed by a care. 

She gambols on the lawn. 

She checks the light elastic tread. 
And stays to hear, far overhead, 

The lark's song to its close ; 
Eyes shaded by two tiny hands — 
We pray God bless her as she stands. 

Our little daughter Rose. 

Yea, bless the Rose, dear God, since we 
Have given the lily back to Thee, 

That bloomed with her awhile ; 
Yea, bless her deeply, doubly now, 
For her dear sake whose angel brow 

Reflects Thine awful smile. 
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How often in her childish face 
Our hungry, longing eyes can trace 

The looks of one away ! 
How often in her merry tone 
A mnsic wakes, more sad than moan, 

Of accents hushed for aye ! 

God bless the child to blossom here, 
Our clinging human hearts to cheer, 

Till life has reached its close ; 
To grow in sweetest grace and bloom, 
To beautify the dear old home, 

Our precious daughter Bose ! 
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Till 
LAVENDER. 

How prone we are to hide and board 
Each little token love has stored, 

To tell of happy honrs : 
We lay aside with tender care 
A tattered book, a curl of hair, 

A bnnch of faded flowers. 

When Death has led with polseless hand 
Onr darlings to the silent land, 

Awhile we sit bereft. 
But time goes on : anon we rise, 
Our dead being buried from our eyes. 

We gather what is left. 
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The books they loved, the songs they sang, 
The little Inte whose music rang 

So cheerily of old : 
The pictures we have watched them paint, 
The last-plucked flower, with odour faint. 

That fell from Angers cold. 

We smoothe, and fold with reverent care 
The robes they, living, used to wear ; 

And painful pulses stir, 
As o'er the relics of our dead. 
With bitter rain of tears, we spread 

Pale purple lavender. 

And when we come in after years, 
With only tender April tears 

On cheeks once white with care. 
To look at treasures put away 
Despairing on that far-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 

Dew-wet and &esh we gathered them. 
These fragrant flowers — now every stem 

Is bare of all its bloom. 
Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here. 
To lend our relics sacred, dear, 

Their beautiful perfume. 
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That soent abides on book and Inte, 
On cnrl, and flower, and, with its mute 

Bnt eloquent appeal. 
It wins from ns a deeper sob 
For onr lost dead — a sharper throb 

Than we are wont to feel. 

It whispers of the long-ago, 
Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 

And buried sorrows stir ; 
And tears like those we shed of old 
HoU down our cheeks as we behold 

Our faded lavender. 
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ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 

Sweet quivering blossoms, gold and white, 
We chose you for our bride aright ; 

She copies well your part ; 
Her trembling form is full of grace, 
A maiden whiteness in her face, 

But love's own gold at heart. 

Wreathe, happy flowers, among the curls 
That, breaking fix)m a string of pearls. 

Wave brightly on her brow ; 
Lie, happy flowers, upon her breast. 
That flutters with a sweet unrest ; 

She kneels to take a vow. 
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A Yow that looses all the bands 
Of early youth, and at her hands 

Henceforth we can bat Grave 
A portion of the love and fear, 
Obedience ready, tendance dear, 

Whose whole we used to have. 

Ah well, ah well ! true love forbids 
One selfish tear should stain the lids 

Of parent-eyes to-day. 
With mirth and music, smile and bloom. 
We cheer the parting from our home. 

And speed her on her way. 

We leave the gay and thoughtless throng, 
To mark the day with feast and song : 

We need a quiet hour. 
We seek — to give our sorrow vent. 
To win our olden calm content — 

Our daughter's maiden bower. 

We look within her chamber door, 
We sadly pace the empty floor 

She gaily used to tread ; 
Each gives to each a tender smile, 
And our hearts silently the while 

Take comfort from the dead. 
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Ay, from the dear dead gathered in ! 
No earthly lover was to win 

Our long-lost lily white ; 
For her no tree grew orange-bloom, 
For her no love-lit, wedded home, 

No passionate delight ! 

But God's deep peace for evermore, 
And fadeless blossoms from the shore 

Of furthest Paradise. 
For orange-wreath, an amaranth crown, 
For altar-vow, the bowing-down 

With seraph's sinless eyes. 

God blcEfs onr bride ! her heart and hearth 
With gifks of highest, deepest worth ; 

'ELesr life is ours no more. 
But one is wholly ours to love, 
God keeps her safe for ns above, 

As we in onr heart's core. 
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X 

WHITE JASMINE. 

White jasmine stretches far and wide 
Along the grey wall's southern side, 

Its graceful branches wreathe ; 
And winds of summer sweet and low, 
Among its verdnre and its snow, 

Their tender mnsic breathe. 

The garden beds that once were gay 
And fragrant all the summer day, 

Are empty and forlorn ; 
The hungry bees afar have flown, 
The gravel walks are weed-o'ergrown, 

The trellis-rose is torn. 

D 
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Within the house each empiy room 
Is shut in silent, rajless gloom, 

With cheerless hearthstone cold ; 
No pictures smile upon the wall, 
No single trace is left of all 

We cherished so of old. 

Bat in the southern sunshine bright, 
And by the jasmine clad in white, 

A youthful maiden stands. 
With lips that speak of sad unrest ; 
A bunch of daisies on her breast. 

And jasmine in her hands. 

With farewell looks of aching love, 
Her brown eyes wander round, above : 

It is a sacred spot ; 
The home of childish grief and mirth. 
The home whence dearest dead went forth 

To share earth's common lot. 

Ah, maiden ! as the jasmine snow 
Doth vanish, so the years that go 

Will take this grief away ; 
Will give thee older woes as sure, 
As strong, and deep — if not so pure — 

As this of thine to-day. 
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Tei let the daisies on thy breast 
Teach thee that life's securest rest 

In humble paths doth lie ; 
And let the jasmine in thine hand 
Whisper of fairer blossoms fanned 

By sweetest airs on high. 

Fear not to muse, when far away, 
How summer sunshine gilds each day 

These lonely garden bowers ; 
How sweetly yet the thrushes call, 
How climb about the grey old wall 

Thine own loved jasmine flowers. 

So may the memory of this home. 
Thy first and dearest, ever come 

With healing strength to thee ; 
To mind thee by its vanished grace. 
Of one prepared abiding-place, 

From sound of farewell free ! 



i>2 
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XI 
MIGNONETTE. 

Within the sense of touch and sight) 
They lie before me as I write, 

These snbtle-scented flowers ; 
Their little tufts of golden green, 
With flecks of ruddy brown between, 

All wet with summer showers. 

I saw them but an hour ago, 
With sister bunches all a-row. 

And rose-buds white and red ; 
And dark carnations, spicy sweet, 
Borne westward through the busy street. 

Upon a flower-girl's head. 
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The sudden summer shower drew forth 
From my one simple pennyworth 

The half-evanished bloom ; 
The fading tufts gi*ew green again, 
And breathed, in answer to the rain, 

A beautiful perfume. 

How well their silent beauties grace 
The dullness of this dingy place. 

My lonely working-room ! 
I drop my pen this summer day. 
And fancy bears me far away, 

Where other posies bloom. 

To garden borders thickly set 
With pansy, lily, mignonette. 

And all sweet flowers that blow ; 
Where we two in the sunshine sit. 
While butterflies around us flit, 

And brown bees come and go. 

The lark sings high, in Heaven above. 
Its thrilling strain of happy love, 

While we sit still below ; 
Each heart can feel the other beat. 
But neither breaks the silence sweet, 

With whispered * Yes ' or * No.' 
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Ah me ! since then what months of pain — 
Ah me ! what months of sun and rain 

Must ran, ere I can see 
Another of those snnshine honrs, 
And hear among the summer flowers 

How one remembers me. 

But love is mine, how strong and true ! 

And hope springs green, dear flowers, as you ; 

I murmur not at Fate ; 
While for the greatest good of all, 
For years, though shine or shadow fall, 

T am content to wait. 
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XII 
PANSY. 

What bloRSom have you brought to-day, 
Beside my pillow, dear, to lay ? 

Come, let me see my prize. 
A velvet pansy, large and fair, 
With petals yellow as your hair, 

And purple as your eyes. 

I think I know the very spot, 
Where, bordered with forget-me-not. 

This lovely blossom grew ; 
We knew that pansy bed of old, 
A sweet, swift story there was told. 

Between black eyes and blue. 
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It seems but yesterday we stood, 
Each unto each God's greatest good, 

Beneath the morning sky ! 
We stood, as lovers stand, to pai*t 
(Bat hand from hand, not heart from heart). 

With lingering good-bye. 

Upon yonr snow-white dress you wore 
One blossom, plucked an hour before. 

While still the dew was wet : 
A purple pansy, fair as this, 
I took it, with your first shy kiss ; 

I have that blossom yet. 

We thought our fate was hard that day, 
But, darling, we have learned to say, 

* Whatever is, is best.' 
That far-off parting which is o'er 
Foretold one longer on before. 

Awaiting which we rest. 

We wait as Mends and lovers do. 

Each reading true heart through and through, 

Until that parting come. 
Then if you speak I shall not hear, 
1 shall not feel your presence near, 

Nor answer. Death is dumb. 
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You may bring pansies, too, that day, 
To spread above the senseless clay, 

Bat none so sweet as this : 
And never one like that dear flower 
You gave me in love's dawning hour, 

With your shy, clinging kiss. 

I may not give you courage strong. 
And help and counsel all life long. 

As once I hoped to do. 
But, love, be fearless, faithful, brave ; 
The pansies on my quiet grave 

May bring heart's- ease for you. 
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XIII 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

I SIT beside the brooklet's brim, 

And hear the lark's glad morning hymn 

Thrill through the soft spring air ; 
I see the yonng lambs white and fleet, 
And close beside my resting feet 

Are spring-flowers blue and fair. 

Forget-me-nots. I lean aside. 
And cast ai)on the mimic tide 

A blue and bonny spray ; 
It floats adown the brooklet's breast. 
The busy brook that takes no rest 

Will bear it fiar away : 
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Will float it on througli widening space, 
To where the river runs apace 

Its glad way to the sea. 
Ah ! once before in such an honr, 
My lover plncked as blue a flower, 

And, smiling, gave it me. 

So once again when skies were grey. 
And sullen rain-clouds dimmed the day. 

We stood beside the brook. 
With heavy hearts and saddened eyes, 
With faded smiles and frequent sighs. 

For farewell word and look. 

Yet calm we stood that day to part, 
The deeper sorrows of the heart 

Were felt, but spoken not ; 
He never bade me think of him, 
But gathered from the brook's green brim 

A wet forget-me-not. 

1 took the flower, I have it yet ; 
And through all hours of wild regret. 

In days and nights of teen. 
That faded springtime spray, o'erwept 
By tender tears of love, has kept 
That lifelong memory green. 
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The laughing brook will not restore 
My bonny buds ; and nevermore 

My faded flower will bloom : 
Forget-me-not ! ah ! my lost love, 
Let these quick tears this morning prove, 

Love-thoughts outlast the tomb. 
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xiy 

GILLYFLOWERS. 

Old-fashioned, yes, I know they are, 
Long exiled from the gay parterre, 

And banished from the bowers ; 
But not the fairest foreign bloom 
Can match in beauty or perfiime 

These bonny English flowers. 

Their velvet petals fold on fold, 
In every shade of flaming gold, 

And richest, deepest brown. 
Lie close with little leaves between, 
Of slender shape and tender green, 

And soft as softest down. 
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On Sabbath morniugs long ago, 
When melody began to flow 

From out the belfry tower, 
I used to break from childish talk. 
To pluck beside the garden walk 

My mother's Sunday flower. 

In spring she loved the snow- drop white. 
In summer-time carnations bright. 

Or roses newly blown ; 
But this the flower she cherished most. 
And from the goodly garden host 

She chose it for her own. 

Ah, mother dear ! the brown flowers wave 
In sunshine o'er thy quiet grave, 

This morning, far away ; 
And I sit lonely here the while, 
Scarce knowing if to sigh or smile 

Upon their sister spray. 

I well could sigh, for grief is strong, 
I well could smile, for love lives long, 

And conquers even death : 
But if I smile, or if I sigh, 
God knoweth well the reason why, 

And gives me broader faith. 
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Firm faith to feel all good is meant, 
Sure hope to fill with deep content 

My most despairing hours ; 
And oftentimes He deigns to shed 
Sweet sunshine o'er the path I tread, 

As on to-day, these flowers. 

And chose He not a bearer meet. 

To bring for me these blossoms sweet, 

A loving little child ? 
And child and bonny blossoms come, 
Like messages of love and home. 

O'er waters waste and wild. 
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XV 
COWSLIPS. 

Young Spring has daisied aU the mrnds, 
And flecked the rustling river-rceds 

With dancing daffodils ; 
The bluebells carpet every dale, 
And primrose-blossoms, sweet and pale, 

Peep out beside the rills. 

On hillside meadows in the sun, 
The little children leap and run, 

Or chase from flower to flower 
The frail white-winged butterflies, 
That underneath Spring's sunny skies 

Enjoy their little hour. 
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And over all the meadows green 
The yellow cowslip-blooms are seen ; 

The children part in bands ; 
With eager glee and laughing toil, 
They msh to grasp the golden spoil, 

Meet wealth for children's hands. 

Their peals of silver laughter float 
Towards me, mingled with the note 

Of thrushes* thrilliDg song. 
I listen in my shady nook, 
I sigh, uplooking from my book, 

For memories gather strong. 

I carried once a heart as light 
As they who carol in the height 

Of childhood's matchless glee. 
For me were meadows gold and green, 
The thrushes' song, the skies serene, 

And cowslips bloomed for me. 

For me, too, loving hands entwined 
The cowslips in a wreath to bind 

My childish flowing hair ; 
For me, too, slender words brake forth. 
And voices, silent now on earth, 

Once whispered I was fair. 

E 
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Ah, my "lost childhood ! Never more 
Until I gain that farther shore, 

Wilt thou come back to me ! 
But then my mother's voice and hand 
May welcome me to that fair land, 

A child once more to be. 

And while it is my lot to wait, 
Let me not mnrmur at my fate. 

Nor grudge the children's play. 
I will go forth among the band, 
And pluck with cheerful heart and hand 

The cowslip-blooms to-day. 
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XVI 
PKIMEOSES. 

Come, put away that dreary book, 
Lift np those tired eyes, and look 

At what my hands enfold ; 
I knew yon conld not choose but smile, 
Although your eyes are grave the while. 

At my bright bit of gold. 

Two yellow primroses ; they grew. 

Half-hidden from the careless view 

By hedgerow-grass and spray ; 

A branch of last year's bracken spread 

Its faded banner o'er the bed 

Where these bright treasures lay. 

e2 
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But I was searcliiiig all aroond 
For early blossoms, so I found 

What others might have passed. 
Dear heart ! it seems most meet to me 
That our first flowers this year should be 

Primroses, like the last. 

Djo you remember how we went. 
Our hearts brimful with deep content. 

Last year along the road ? 
My hand was lying on your arm. 
Your eyes held mine as with a charm. 

And I felt nearer God, 

Because of your great love that day ; 
And when you gathered by the way 

A little flower for me, 
My beating heart, before so meek, 
Grrew great with pride — I could not speak, 

But thanked God silently. 

' My little modest flower,' you said, 
And stroked my happy drooping head. 

Till I looked up again ; 
* My little primrose flower, that brings 
The fragrance of forgotten springs 
To tired heart and brain.' 
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I know I wa49 not fit to mate 

With one like yon, so good and great, 

But love brings all things ronnd ; 
For I conld learn, and yon conld teach, 
So my life's low and narrow reach 

Took wider view and bound. 

Our hearts are wider too, we know, 
And stronger than a year ago 

Love's pnlses beat to-day ; 
We feel by many a qniet hour, 
By many a trouble shared, the power 

Of calm affection's sway. 

My darling ! have I truly brought 
The sunshine and the peace you sought, 

When our two lives were blent ? 
Have I restored your springs of old ? 
Ah ! take my bonny bits of gold ! 

I know you are content. 
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XVII 
DAFFODILS. 

I STAND, as once I stood of old, 
Upon a meadow's green and gold, 

This sunny April day ; 
The little daisies kiss my feet. 
The blackbird's call is clear and sweet. 

And care is far away. 

A solemn peace lies on my heart. 
So lately wont to throb and smart. 

And chafe at human ills ; 
I lift my face to feel the breeze, 
That wanders through the budding trees, 

And shakes the daffodils. 
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How sweet they show to weary eyes, 
These hardy yellow blooms that rise 

On slender fluted stalks ! 
They need no culture, thought, or care, 
But spring with spring-time, free and £air. 

O'er ail our common walks. 

On meadow green, by leafy hedge, 
In woodland shade, and rushy sedge, 

By little lowly rills ; 
While yet the north wind blows his blast. 
Before the storm and sleet are past. 

Laugh out the dafiPodils. 

They rise this year from last year's grave, 
And all their golden tassels wave 

As blithely now as then. 
So I, who love their beauty so, 
Rise up this year from last year's woe. 

And gather flowers again. 

What though from many a dream I part ? 
I feel the spring-time in my heart, 

My tired sorrows cease. 
I whisper to the yellow flowers, 
* This year shall bring me summer hours. 
And deeper, surer peace.' 
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* What thongli the feet that walked with mine 
Through last year's days of shade and shine 

Among my native hills, 
Have wandered from my side, and I 
Stand lonely nnder God's bine sky, 

Among the daffodils—- 

* What thongh the hand which held my own 
In love's own clasp, while love's own tone 

Grrew tender nnto pain, 
Has lef^ my poor hand thin and cold ? 
I bring the trusting heart of old 

To these bright flowers again.' 
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xvin 

DAISIES. 

How bare the garden borders lie 
Beneath a changeful, dappled sky ! 

The snow has passed away ; 
Bat sudden gusts of sleet and rain 
Beat hard against the window-pane, 

This February day. 

Yet in the pauses of the storm 
The mellow sunshine flickers warm 

On mossy garden- ways ; 
The thrush we fed the winter long 
Pours forth at intervals his song 

Of love and lengthening days. 
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The plot of freshening grassy sward, 
In all its length is thickly starred 

With daisies gold and white, 
That skyward lift, in fearless grace, 
Through sun and shower each smiling face 

With equable delight. 

They crave not culture's cunning care, 
But blossom brightly everywhere, 

With spring's first breeze and beam ; 
Coeval with the thrushes' song. 
They bloom the sunny summer long. 

By meadow, lawn, and stream. 

We tread them down with hasty feet, 
To pull some fairer blossom sweet, 

With coveted perfume ; 
But from the pressure rough and rude, 
They gaily spring, afresh endued 

With honest, hopeful bloom. 

They mind us in their silent way, 
Of love that blesses every day 

Our pathway on the earth ; 
Of love that wakes while calm we sleep. 
Of love that aches whene'er we weep. 

Yet counted little worth. 
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Of love we trample down to reach 
A lighter love, that will bnt teach 

Our hearts a dreadful care ; 
Of love that springs, as daisies do, 
For ever strong, for ever new, 

In rapture or despair. 

They mind us in their humble guise 
Of homely duties that arise 

In every human life ; 
We tread these lowly duties down, 
And grasp at shadowy flowers to crown 

A vain ideal strife. 

Yet in each path, like daisies set, 
These humbler duties still are met : 

God guide our feeble will. 
That when our wild ambitions fade, 
We, turning humbly to the shade, 

May find our daisies still. 
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XIX 

SOUTHERNWOOD. 

Ah me ! how seldom now are seen 
These slender spikes of fragrant green, 

In garden beds and bowers ; 
Fair, weaving hands no longer choose 
A single homely spraj to nse 

With favoured modem flowers. 

Its bushy greenness used to lend 

Our childish nosegays grace, and blend 

With older-fashioned blooms ; 
We mixed it with the dark heartsease, 
With cabbage-roses, pinks, sweet-peas, 

All rich with quaint perfumes. 
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We used it in the posies sweet, 
Fresh-plucked on May-day morns to greet 

Onr modest village queen ; 
It mingled with the flowers that lay 
Upon the hawthorn-shaded way, 

Towards the daisied green. 

The bride's shy foot trod lightly o'er 
lis tufbs, as through the holy door 

She passed to matronhood ; 
And on the silent churchyard bed,' 
Where sleep our best-beloved dead. 

We planted southernwood. 

But now it springs unseen, unknown. 
Till hands grown feeble, like mine own. 

All trembling pull a spray ; 
As I pull this with tearful eyes. 
And thronging memories that arise 

Of life's lost dawning day. 

I have been happy, and God knows 
Not one of all my later woes 

Can blot the blissful past ! 
I have been happy, and I say, 
Of all my pleasures passed away, 

I knew they could not last. 
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I had my share of smi and shower, 
I had my little day of power, 

I queened it with the best ; 
Now far from worldly blame and praise, 
My feet are set in quiet ways 

Of calm content and rest. 

I pass the red rose on its spray, 
And in my hand I hold to-day 

A twig of soathernwood ; 
It tells me I am not bereft. 
It whispers that I yet have left 

The power of doing good. 

It glads the poor man's garden yet, 
And poor men's eyes are often wet 

With tears that I might stay ; 
I choose a humble, helping part ; 
I take thy teaching to my heart. 

My green, old-fashioned spray ! 
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DAHLIAS. 

The snmmer reign of flowers is past, 
Yet earth hath beant j to the last 

Of autmnn's shortening days ; 
The pansy droops, the rose is gone, 
Bnt on the borders of the lawn 

The stately dahlias blaze. 

With what a varied wealth of bloom 
These fairest flowers of autnmn come ; 

Their velvet petals hold 
Deep shades of conntless flowers that blow, 
The rose's crimson, lily's snow, 

The sanflower's royal gold. 
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They glow as if a summer suii 
Shone through the heart of every one, 

As if a summer breeze 
Were blowing over all the land, 
Yet autumn's breath, and autumn's hand, 

Make bare the waving trees. 

They glad the fresh October mom. 
As if with their bright lives were bom 

A second summer-time ; 
As if all beauty of the year 
Were gathered up and lavished here, 

So perfect is their prime ! x 

They come to us at summer's closer. 
In beauty stately as the rose 

When full of richest bloom ; 
They wave with all the rose's grace. 
But in their splendour lies no trace 

Of roses' rare perfume. 

Our life hath garlands like the year : 
The love and trust of children dear 

Are violets blue and white ; 
The love and trust of ripening days, 
Youth's passion strong, love's glad amaze, 

Seem roses of delight ; 
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Fair lilies crown a stainless few, 
And some wear roses, some wear me, 

Bat all have youth's perfume ; 
To each there comes a later day, 
When summer blossoms drop away, 

And then the dahlias bloom ! 

The dahlias bloom, a changeless type 
Of task- work finished, harvests ripe, 

And so life's autumn flowers 
In their completeness still should hold 
The snmmer bloom, the summer gold, 

That filled our youthful hours. 

And if in life's late flowers we miss 
The rose's perfume, youth's wild bliss. 

We calmly let them go. 
And rather bless God as we gaze 
TJpon the dahlias' steadfast blaze. 

For life's glad autumn glow. 
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LAST WORDS. 



UNREST. 



The withered leaves are scattered by the weird hands 

of the blast, 
And on the slippery pavement the rain-drops patter 

fast ; 
The night is moonless, starless, the rifted clouds are 

driven, 
In moist and solemn companies, o'er half the silent 

heaven. 



I can draw aside the curtain, and look across the 

street ; 
I can hear the pealing organ, and the anthem grand 

and sweet; 
In the dim, old grey cathedral the worshippers are met. 
Where the light from stained windows shows the 

side-walk soiled and wet. 
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The organ rolls — ^the anthem swells above, beneath, 

aronnd, 
'LoBD, FOB Tht tendeb mebcies' SAKE,' high floats 

the holy sound. 
Oh, heart of mine ! more wildly tossed than dying 

heart should be, 
Will even death itself give back thine olden peace to 

thee ? 



I cannot tell, I cannot tell ; — but, hark ! another 

strain — 
No organ blends with that dear voice, alike my joy 

and pain ; 
My husband, he is singing amid the gloom below, 
The words of that dear ancient hymn we both 

learned long ago. 



That long ago ! how long ago it seems to-night to 

me, 
And yet the years when counted up are only three 

times three ; 
That long ago, how sweet it was ! he surely loved 

me then ; 

That blessed memory hath spells to charm even 

present pain. 

f2 
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It cliarms awhile, bnt ever back the sadder tmth 
will come, 

Mj pride and waywardness have taught even his 
true heart to roam ; 

I am not best beloved now, love's summer time is 
o'er, 

And thongh I pine or rave for it, it cometh never- 
more. 



No, nevermore, and I mast lie with weary, throbbing 

brain. 
My spirit torn with keen regrets, my body racked 

with pain, 
To know that I am dying fiist, to feel, when all is 

o'er, 
My place within his home and heart will know me 

nevermore. 



To feel that day by day will pass, the world will still 

go on. 
And birds will sing, and flowers vdll bloom as 

brightly when I'm gone. 
And he will pass the usual way, at morning, noon, 

and eve, 
Without a look towards my grave ; I dare not think 

he'll grieve. 
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To feel that he will put away, at once, without 

regret. 
The pictures, books, and songs I loved, the sooner to 

forget ; 
To know whatever bitter thoughts are housed within 

his heart, 
Were bom of my existence, and with it will depart. 



To lie with silent, pulseless heart, beneath the chill- 
ing stone. 

While he is sitting flushed with health, in this old 
room alone, 

Forgotten — ^by the only one whose loving thoughts 
I crave. 

Shut out from warmth, and light, and love, within 
the lonely grave. 



I wonder if beloved ones die with bitter pangs lik6 

mine. 
Or does it take the sting from death to know that 

friends will pine ? 
I know not, nor shall ever know, too sad has been 

our life. 
For him to think upon my death, save as the end of 

strife. 
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Bat ob! how sweet must death needs be, when 

dying eyes can catch 
Love-looks as fervent as their own, from those who 

wait and watch, 
When idols worshipped to the last, part only at the 

grave, 
And hands are clasped and lips are kissed by those 

who cannot save. 



If I might die npon his arm, die looking on his 

face. 
And know that he would ever sigh to mark my 

vacant place ; 
If he would kiss my dying lips, and hold my wasted 

hand, 
It would cheer my awful journey to the dark and 

unknown land. 



If he would love me once again, how small would be 
the cost. 

Though Death itself brought back the gem my way- 
ward life hath lost ; 

But well I know it is in vain, though true of heart 
is he, 

Those dear dark eyes will never light with love 
again for me. 
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Bat hark ! the organ peals again, it is the final 

psalm, 
I catch those words of holy joy, 'the white bobe 

AND THE PALM ; ' 

I hear his footsteps on the stairs, the dear, firm, 

manly tread; 
Shall I hear its music by my grave, I wonder, when 

I'm dead ? 



BEST. 

He loves me ! let me linger on the mnsic of each 

word. 
He loves me! let me listen till my inmost soul be 

stirred. 
Bend down thy face, and whisper it nnto my heart 

once more, 
It is snch perfect mnsic, I wonld hear it o*er and 

o'er. 
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My one prayer has been answered, mj spirit's praise 
goes up 

To God, who takes the deadly gall from His dark 
angel's cap. 

Yea, Death, the dranght thou offerest now is spark- 
ling, pure, and fine, 

Like nectar of the ancient gods, a sweet, oblivions 
wine. 



But thou wilt weep, my darling, when the last dread 

scene is o'er. 
When eyes that fondly question thine are closed for 

evermore ; 
But better so for both of us : — ^if I should linger 

on. 
The demon of distrust might rise, although so lately 

gone. 



And we might live, each other's love so hardly to 

requite, 
That both would wish with bitterness that I had 

died to-night. 
This is too true, my love, although so sad for thee to 

hear — 
Nay, I would die assured that thou wilt give my 

grave a tear. 
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Forgive me for each weary hour I've caased thee to 
pass, 

Each careless, bitter thought of thine I well de- 
served ; — alas ! 

What happy lives we might have hved, what bliss 
we might have seen ! 

But all is past, and I would die, forgetting what has 
been. 



You'll let them make my grave in sight of this fair 
home of ours 

(It has grown strangely dear to me, these last few, 
happy hours), 

Beneath the stately minster walls, and let me some- 
times hear 

Thy footsteps in the waving grass ; doubt not I shall 
be near. 



I know thy bnsy life affords but little time to 

weep. 
Nor would I have thee sorrow long, but let my 

memory creep 
Like ivy o'er the ruins of our desolated past, 
And thus each wound my pride has made, my love 

shall heal at last. 
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Then by-and-by a fairer bride — nay, do not turn 
away — 

I know the sorrow in thy heart will make thee 
answer * Nay,' 

Bat to the dying oft 'tis given the ^tnre to fore- 
see. 

And I can look throngh lengthening years of joy 
and peace for thee. 



Ah, tmest heart ! if thon and I had known each 

other well, 
Past, present, fixture, would have learned a fairer 

tale to tell, 
But something whispers to my heart that all is for 

the best — 
For thee a brighter life will dawn, for me eternal 

rest. 



And when thou hast another vdfe thy home and 

heart to share 
(But, oh! be careful in thy choice, seek good as 

well as fair). 
The books and flowers I leave behind, yea, all my 

treasures take, 
And bid her use them every day, and keep them 

for my sake. 
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And Bome calm evening when the sun is sinking 

to his rest, 
Bequeathing wealth of splendour to the proud and 

glowiDg west, 
Come with your darling to my grave, there kneel ye 

both and pray. 
Tour wedded life may sweeter be than ours which 

ends to-day. 

Ay, ends to-day ; I shall not live to see to-morrow's 

Hght, 
And with the angels I shall be this time to-morrow 

night — 
* Night ! ' said I, when I journey towards the pearly 

door. 
Whose portal past, all night and time are g^ne for 

evermore* 



Now fare thee well, for ever well, it will not be for 

long, 
I die forgiven for all the past, its doubt, its pride, 

its wrong ; 
I die forgiven ! I die beloved ! I read it in thine 

eyes, 
Whose tender gaze will haunt me in the bowers of 

Paradise. 
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I leave thee to thy life of care ; would I might take 
thee home 

To that dear land where pride, and grief, and dis- 
trust never come ; 

But He who wills that I should rest, sees good that 
thou shalt stay — 

Do thou His work, thy turn will come to rest 
another day. 

Oh, take me in thy dear, strong arms — oh, lay me 

on thine heart ; 
Until I nestle there again, my soul will not depart ; 
Oh love ! oh bliss ! oh perfect joy ! now turn thy 

face to me ; 
My last earth-look, my last fond smile, shall be, my 

best, for thee. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. 

We are together and alone this evening side by side, 
And in thy loving eyes I read the gladness of a 

bride; 
I kiss the snnny curling hair that waves across my 

breast, 
And all my heart is satisfied with this God-given 

re&t. 



It is Gk>d-given, for I feel what few men ever know, 
The deep content that follows on the first surcease of 

woe, 
The new-bom freedom from a weight that only God 

could move, 
The light, fresh gladness of a heart allowed again to 

love. 
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Lift up those lashes soft and brown, and look me 

through and through ; 
M7 heart is mirrored in my face, ah ! read it well 

and true : 
Does coward quiver of the mouth, or shifting glance 

of eye, 
Belie the vow I lately took to guard thee till I 

die? 



The tender pressure of thine hand gives answer true 

and meet — 
Thou art contented, I am blest, and life is very 

sweet ; 
So here to-night, with hand in hand, deep-loving, 

newly-wed, 
Let me redeem a promise made to my beloved 

dead. 



When first we met I told thee — it was not much to 

tell, 
The tale of how I loved at first, * not wisely but too 

well,' 
A boy's first, fervent passion, the blossom on the 

bough, 
Where later blushed the fuU-ripe fruit that lies 

before thee now. 
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Ah well ! the blossom -wus most fair, though she 

who plucked it grew 
A- weary of its fragrant breath while yet the bloom 

was new ; 
And I — I was not patient, dear (young manhood 

rarely is), 
So heart to seeking heart grew cold, and we lost all 

our bHss. 



But still I loved her all the while, I could not so 

forget 
Life's first strong love — ^believe me, dear, it thrills 

my pulses yet ; 
And so it fell upon a time when life was ebbing 

fast. 
That she cried out to me for love, the old love of the 

past. 



Gfod knows I gave her love that day, so tender and 

so strong, 
It cast from either heart its doubt, and righted 

every wrong ; 
Then with her dear head on my arm, her dark eyes 

reading mine. 
She drew a picture of my life, my life to come, and 

thine. 
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She bade me take another wife my home and heart 

to sbare, 
But in my second choice to seek one good as well as 

fair ; 
It seemed as if to dying eyes a second sight was 

given, 
And she who knew thee not on earth, may bless 

thee now in heaven. 



She bade me save and give to thee the pictures, 

books, and songs. 
She loved and sang in this old home, so all to thee 

belongs ; 
Dear, for my sake, and for the sake of my evanished 

past. 
Let these things be as links between my first love 

and my last. 



There, veiled against the eastern wall, her picture 

hangs alone, 
I hid those features from the light with grief too 

deep for moan ; 
I could not bear to meet those eyes when hers were 

closed in death, 
Nor see those lips when hers would move no more 

in smile or breath. 
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And from that day to this no hand has ever raised 

the veil, 
No eye has gazed npon that face, no ear has heard 

the tale ; 
But strong to-night in faithful love, we two with 

tender care 
Will lifb the veil that long has hid those features 

still and fair. 



Lie closely, little hand, in mine ; brown eyes, look up 

with me ; 
The pictured eyes are shining down, serene, content, 

on thee : 
Look bravely np, and see the face that rose, my 

morning star 
Of love and hope, and boyish dreams, in days that 

distant are. 



Look np, dear heart, and mark thou well the fbre-. 

head white and vdde, 
The mouth whose tender curves subdue, but not 

conceal, its pride. 
The regal carriage of the head, the look a queen 

might wear, 
The shapely neck that gleams between long curls of 

raven hair. 

o 
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The flashing eye from whose deep orb the sonl looks 

grand and strong ; 
The hand that lightly holds a rose, a scieptre would 

not wrong : 
Ah, that red rose ! its &.lling leaves were all too meet 

a type 
Of the sweet blossom-life that dropped before the 

time was ripe. 



My dear heart's rose ! the flower I plucked with such 

unthinking haste, 
How fondly all my thoughts run back o'er memory's 

barren waste : 
When first I saw thee in thy prime, the summer 

woods among, 
The summer blossoms in thy hair, upon thy lips a 

song. 



Our gay companions sported by with ready langh 

and jest. 
But we fell into graver talk, and wandered from the 

rest. 
We took the green way of the wood, among the 

olden trees, 
Whose tranches waved above us in the pleasant 

summer breeze. 
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The white rose trailed across our path, and often- 
times we heard 

A rustling in the bracken, or the carol of a bird ; 

And when in openings of the wood the sunshine 
kissed thy face, 

I, looking, thought of Guinevere, and all her fatal 
grace. 

Then as we rested in the wood, beneath an oak-tree 

old, 
I drew a treasured volume forth, in binding green 

and gold ; 
And we two read together, beneath the summer 

sky, 
An olden, tender tale of love, of love that could not 

die. 



And did it die, that love that spake with many a 

tender sign. 
That beauteous morning in the wood, unto my heart 

and thine ? 
It did not die — let these hot tears a fervent witness 

prove. 
That hearts once loving keep a place all consecrate 

to love, 

o2 
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I saw thy smile in death, dear heart, before that 

smile was hid 
By solemn shrouding draperies and heavy cofiin 

lid; 
But through the empty, aching years, that since thy 

death have passed, 
I only treasured tby ^rs^ smile, thy first, and not thy 

last. 

And as to-night I draw aside the 'veil that hides thy 

face, 
And see thee, as I did pf old, in thy most p^fect 

grace, 
All other darker memories flee, my passion and thy 

pride 
Like shadows fade, and thou art here again, my first 

sweet bride. 



Forgive me, little tender dove, this musing o'er the 

past. 
Thou hast no backward memories, thy calmer lot was 

cast 
In quiet ways, from strife remote, from worldly 

scenes afar, 
And high above our common walk as some bright 

peaceful star. 
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I loved her as young manhood loves, with mad, 

impetuous fire, 
I love thee calmly, deeply, with a love that lifts me 

higher ; 
I loved her with a jealous force, a passion fierce and 

strong, 
I love thee with the tenderness that wears a whole 

life long. 



She ruled me by the royal power of her most lovely 
face. 

She chained me to her side, her feet, with strange 
and matchless grace ; 

But thou into my inmost heart hast crept with win- 
ning power. 

And bringest to my barren life the sweetness of a 
flower. 



AU wild regrets and yearnings vain die gently as I 
look 

Deep down into thy loving eyes, translucent as a 
brook : 

Take thou to-night the empty chair, the long- 
deserted place, 

And brighten up my lonely home with thy dear 
smiling face. 
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Take thou her treasures left behind, her pictares and 
her flowers, 

The books I read and gave to her in conrtship's far- 
off hours. 

The songs she used to sing to me when we were 
newly wed, 

Take all — a solemn legacy from my beloved dead. 



Come to my hearf., and, entering in, rule wisely, 

kindly, well. 
It worships thee more humbly than any words can 

"tell ; 
Take thou her place in home and heart ; she did not 

grudge to pray 
That God would bless my fatnre life — that life 

begins to-day. 



We stand upon its threshold, thy little hand in 
mine, 

Peace settles on our dwelling place, and God's good- 
will Divine ; 

Thou dost not fear to tread the path that lies before 
our feet, 

With my strong arm for succour, if any woe we 
meet? 
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And some calm evening when the sun lies low upon 

the hill, 
When balmy dews are falling, and busy sounds are 

still. 
We two will wander to a spot where churchyard 

willows wave, 
And kneel together in the grass that waves around 

her grave. 



The twilight fades, the night comes on, long shadows 

gather grey, 
The pictured eyes grow faint and dim, and we will 

turn away. 
But first one kiss upon thy mouth, my dear wife, 

newly wed, 
And one upon thy forehead here, for her sake who 

is dead. 
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ALEXANDRA. 



Mabch 10, 1879. 



Now sixteen times the freshening winds of Spring 
Have swept our island yalleys, making sweet 
With breath of violets all the wakening land, 
Since England stretched her hands across the sea, 
And wooed thee. Princess, from thy northern home. 
To be the bride of Britain's Hope and Heir. 
We saw thee, Lady, in the flnsh of youth. 
In beauty peerless as the morning star, 
Girdled with maiden innocence, and crowned 
With lilies white of virgin modesty : 
We saw thee standing in the light of love, 
Troth-plighted to thy bridegroom, gallant, young, 
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We caught the reflex of that happiness 
Which, star-like, shone upon a mourning court 
(Mourning for one too little known till lost), 
And in the sunshine of thy marriage mom 
The people stretched their loyal hands to thee; 
Thy &esh young beauty dried the nation's tears. 
The sweetness of thy smile revived its joy, 
Thine eyes' deep tenderness bespoke the love 
Bom in thine heart for Britain's rugged isle : 
Thy wifely promise bound thee to the land 
Not less than to thy husband : — solemn troth 
Was pledged that day between our hearts and thee ! 



Have rolling years redeemed that mutual troth ? 

Yea, Princess, nobly is thy promise kept : 

Like fair broad map by careful student planned 

Thy stainless life lies open to our view. 

Thou movest on thy native royal heights 

With God's nobility upon thy soul. 

And light as from some heavenly hemisphere 

Shines in thy face for love of human kind. 

The tale of sorrow is not told in vain 

To thee — thy sympathy doth strengthen all 

Who labour for the good of fellow-men. 

The royal promise of thy youth is kept, 

The troth-plight pledged to thine adopted land. 

How keeps the land its promise unto thee ? 
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We loved thee for the beauty, Northern Star, 
That came with thy sweet presence to onr isle, 
Like Spring's first breeze and sunbeam : — but to-day 
Affection springs from deeper, firmer root. 
Our hearts are beating with a stronger pulse, 
Thou art our very own ! We wept for thee 
When Death's dread hand lay on thy royal mate, 
And when Qod spared him to our prayers and thine, 
Ghreat England's praises rent the listening sky. 
We wept for thee when God recalled to heaven 
The tiny blossom-life of thy young son. 
Our leal hearts ache for thee when parting comes 
Between thee and thy bonnie sailor lads. 
Thy griefs are ours, dear Princess, and thy joys. 
As thou and thine are ours, since thou didst choose 
To trust thyself to loyal British hearts. 
That bluff March morning sixteen years ago ! 
Whatever Action stirs on foreign soil. 
Best thou at home upon thy people's love : 
Though other powers' long-laid foundations shake, 
A throne is builded in great England's heart 
For thee and thine, — ^and millions yet unborn 
Shall speak thy praise in all our country's gates : 
Great Princess, daughter of the great Sea-Kings ; 
Chaste Wife, thy husband's blessing and his crown ; 
Fond Mother, circled by thy children's love ; 
Trae Woman, crowned and throned in Britain's heart, 
Till crowns and thrones, and Britain, pass away ! 
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ALFRED TENNYSON, D.G.L., 
POET LAUREATE. 

Thou hadst thy lanrel * greener from the brows ' 
Of one whose pure lips * uttered nothing base ; ' 
The right to sing for England came to thee 
Made holier, grander, by the worthy name 
Of one who loved her grey immortal hills, 
Her fair green valleys, and embosomed lakes, 
With that warm worship which befits a jiriest 
Ordained by Grod to serve at Nature's shrine : 
Thou, hadst thy laurel * greener from the brows' 
Whereon for ever Heaven's dread glory gleams; 
Most true, great Poet, but the listening land 
Awakened, startled, by thy wondrous song, 
Doth see, by gold amid the fadeless green. 
That thou hast given the laurel richer grace. 
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Great Poet ! greater Preacher ! greatest Sage ! 

Far from the hnm of toil and strife of tongues 

Thou farest, wrapped in contemplation calm ; 

But through the tumult of the outer world 

From time to time is heard thy thrilling song, 

Thy solemn song that echoes through the land, 

And, smiting on the doorways of men's hearts. 

Behoves them open widely to the truth : 

Thy subtle song that is a parable, 

Wherein men reading of the ancient time. 

May mark the sins which blot and shame our own. 

For what was true of Arthur's Table B/Ound, 

Is darker truth in this prosaic age ; 

To-day the sin of Guinevere is sinned. 

And godlike Arthurs still forgive — and part : 

Still Launcelot loathly wrongs his friend and lord ; 

And still the sins of such as dwell on high 

Cast sombre shadows over lowlier paths : 

Still Enid pure is doubted by her lord 

Because the stately queen hath stepped aside. 

And meek Elaine must die because her kndght 

Hath pawned his tainted honour otherwhere. 
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Great Poet ! Teacher of the later days ! 
There is no chiding on thy placid lip, 
No touch of rancour in thy noble soul, 
No stem insistance on thy rightful dues, 
No cultured sneer at lower human-kind ; 
Yet hath God set thee, beacon- wise, on high, 
And in the realm of thought where thou dost move 
Crowned and anointed, few companion thee. 

Thou art above us. Poet, we but look 
With longing eyes at those fair heights of <.hino. 
The air thou breathes t on the mountain top 
Is all too keen and rarefied for us ; 
Thou art beyond us, but we hear thy voice, 
Like silver trumpet, on the way before ; 
And with it^s music thrilling to the soul, 
We say to some dear work-mate at our side, 
* He speaks to us, who wears the laurel green 
Of bonny England on as broad a brow 
As any poet's of the far-off days : 
He speaks to us, whose life and song are pure 
As thawless snow upon the eternal Alps : 
He speaks to us of noble things and great. 
Of lofty aims and self -forgetful ends. 
In language of a purer world than ours — 
Our working world of sordid gain and loss — 
He speaks — what do we then but listen well. 
And listening, strive to model our low lives 
Upon his high ideal, till we catch 
A feeble spark of his heroic fire, 
And learn to live and die like nobler men.' 
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AFTER THE BAIN. 

The welcome snmmer rain has passed away, 

The royal sun reigns o'er blue realms once more ; 

Thongh here and there a patch of sober grey 

Reminds ns of the storm so lately o*er. 

The queenly rose resumes her native grace, 

And shakes the rain-drops from her blushing cheek, 

The pure, white bindweed lifts her happy face. 

And turns towards the sun with glances meek. 

'Neath heaven's bine canopy soft breezes pass. 

On scented wings, still sweetening as they move. 

And whisper to the happy meadow grass 

And happier flowers their tale of changeless love, 

And birds burst forth the freshened woods among, 

Lark, merle, and mavis in a gush of song. 
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So when the rain of grief has passed away, 
And joy's glad snn has made life's picture fair 
(Though in the firmament some tints of grey, 
Some pleading fears and galling doubts may share), 
Then rosy pleasures hand in hand arise, 
And summon pride to lay the dead past low, 
And pure white hope looks up with happy eyes. 
As if on earth were no such thing as woe. 
Then dreams and yearnings o'er the future years, 
Spring into being from the busy brain. 
And wondrous fabrics fairy fancy rears. 
Peopled with forms as beautif al as vain. 
And melodies where Hope and Love take part, 
Bing through and through the chambers of the 
heart. 
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AN EVENING SONG. 

The Midsnmmer moon is sleeping 

Upon the meadow grass ; 
And slowly, dreamily creeping, 
Musical breezes pass. 
I see thy &ce in the calm sweet moon, 
I hear thy voice in the wind's low tune. 

The Midsnmmer moon is gazing 

Upon the ocean's breast, 
Which passionate throbs are raising — 
Love will not let it rest. 
It trembles and gasps to meet her rays, 
As once I qnivered beneath thy gaze. 

Ah me ! for the bright hopes scattered 

To bnsy winds of Heaven : 
Ah me ! for the diamond shattered. 
The golden circlet riven. 
Sadly thine eyes in the moon I trace. 
Bat I see no more thy human face. 

H 
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The Midsummer moon is sleeping 

On meadow-grass and wave ; 
Lost heart, my watcli I'm keeping 
Lonely, beside thy grave : 
Seeing thy face in the calm sweet moon. 
Hearing thy voice in the wind's low tnne. 



A MARCH SUMMONS. 

Oh ! Mother Eartli, awake, arise 

From ont the tired sleep 
Which months agone upsealed thine eyes, 
And lulled thy countless harmonies 

In silence long and deep. 

Oh ! Mother Earth, the winter wind 

Hath wailed itself away, 
And spring's own zephyr-breezes find 
Bare pastime for their vagrant mind, 

Through all the lengthening day. 

Oh ! Mother Earth, the soul of bloom 

Hath crept from out thy breast. 
The violet breathes its own perfume. 
And pale, faint primroses illume 
Their budding woodland nest. 

h2 
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And here and there tall daffodils 

Rise np among the grass, 
Like jellow fringes on the rills, 
That bound in freedom from the hills, 

And chatter as they pass. 

With sudden bnrst the crocus takes 

Its robe of burnished gold; 
The trembling snowdrop shyly wakes, 
And from the freshening greensward breaks 

The daisy stiff and bold. 

And keenly sweet the first faint notes 

Of Nature's summer psalm. 
The prelude of her anthem floats 
From busy, building songsters' throats. 

And stirs the new-bom calm. 

Oh ! Mother Earth, awake, arise 

From out thy winter sleep, 
Drink in the sunshine with thine eyes, 
And let young spring's wild melodies 

Along thy heart-strings creep. 

All day the fresh and laughing hours 

Do weave thy robes of g^een. 
All day bright sunshine and soft showers 
Are perfecting a wreath of flowers. 
To crown thee mother- queen. 
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Thy &ire8t children are awake, 

The breeze, the bird, the flower, 
Then, Mother Earth, arise and take 
The beantj and delight thej make. 
For thine immortal dower. 
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AMONG THE HILLS. 

One day all silent, sad, I stood, 

My native liills among, 
Seeking from their calm solitude 

A spell to make me strong ; 
For little sorrows, pnny cares. 

Too pitiful to speak, 
Had bowed my spirit, found my tears, 

And made me worn and weak. 



As o'er I mused in mournful guise. 

Mine erring, feeble will, 
A shadow passed before mine eyes. 

The Spirit of the Hill. 
In earnest wise it spake to me, 

And as I listened — lo 1 
My fancied sorrows seemed to flee, 

And purer hopes to glow. 
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* Seekest thou fame ? ' it said. ' Look back ; 

O'er well-reoorded years, 
The great and wise haye left their track, 

Marked b j a mist of tears ; 
Like tired warriors, now they sleep. 

Bay-wreathed each resting brow ; 
The hill was stony, long, and steep, 

They climbed it — so mayst thoo.* 



Or wonldst thou prove a lineage high — 

The poet's spirit-Hrth — 
And wear the wreath of minstrelsy, 

The greenest of the earth P 
Ere thoiL canst hold the gift of song, 

Thon hast a hill to climb. 
Which gained, thy name shall pass along, 

A poet to all time. 



Or dost thon love ? Lifb np thine eyes 

And see the moxmtains stand, 
Their blue tops pointing to the skies, 

Livincible and grand. 
Snch be thy love — sublime and pnre, 

Scorning this earth's low range, 
And like the ancient hills secure 

From things of time and change. 
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Or dost thon sorrow ? Human lips 

Must drink the cnp of woe, 
And dark tempestuous shades eclipse 

Life's earlj morning glow ; 
It hath been said bj Him who died, 

That faith in His dear Name 
Shall move the mountains far and wide ; 

And is not grief the same P 

Think of the hills, when thou art weak. 

So Shalt thou stronger prove ; 
Although their sides are drear and bleak, 

Warm sunbeams play above. 
As they are steadfast, be thou tnie, 

Whatever thine aim in life ; 
So shalt thou win — yea, nobly too — 

Thy laurels in the strife. 
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AUTUMN VIOLETS. 

These were not bom when winds of March 

Set free the prisoned year, 
Kor on them fell from heaven's blue arch 

One balmy April tear. 
No May bird sang their birthday lay ; 

Their sister primrose lies 
Asleep beneath the hawthorn spray, 

Till Spring-time bids her rise. 

I marvd much the failiiig year, 

Now worn and past his prime, 
Gonld bring the earth such gems to wear 

In her sad Antamn-time. 
It shows how rich and fall the powers 

Of life and bloom mnst be, 
When Spring's delightful scented flowers 

On Antnnm's breast we see. 
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But speak they not of deeper things 

In whispers to the heart ? 
How love that blessed life's early Springs, 

In Antnnrn hath its part ? 
They show how rich and fall the powers 

Of loving hearts most be ; 
How readily in life's dark hoars 

Love blossoms bright and free. 

They show when Spring-tide hopes are fled, 

When Sammer joy is gone, 
When pleasure's wreaths are torn and dead, 

And Winter days come on ; 
When life grows hard with strife and care, 

Or keen with vain r^^ets ; 
They show Love yet has flowers to spare, 

His Antamn violets. 
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A VALEDICTION. 

BfiMEMBEBiNO all the pleasant honrs tliat we 
Have spent together at the social board, 
Have wiled away in mirthfnl, laaghing chat, 
Or serious convense upon deeper things ; 
Bemembering, too, how often every heart 
Has thrilled with pleasure listening to a song 
From lips whose mnsic is to pass from ns ; 
Bemembering friendship old, and liking strong, 
And all the charms that cling around such ties, 
You must not wonder if our farewells have 
A touch of sadness in their tones to-night. 
You leave us in our dear but fog-bound land. 
To seek a tropic shore of sun and flowers ; 
You leave the settled peace of well-ruled home, 
For lawless lands, where death and danger lurk ; 
You leave a friendly circle warm and wide, 
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To seek new friends across the bounding sea ; 

You leave the shelter of a happy home, 

Wherein are stored your treasured household gods ; 

You leave the clinging arms and kisses soft 

Of loving little children (whom God g^ard) : 

All these you leave, and each for duty*s sake ; 

The one since Queen and country claim his arm, 

The other since her wifely promise binds 

Her lot with his, whatever fate betide. 

The Gk)d of peace is yet the God of war ; 

The God who guards our quiet island-home 

Is God supreme o'er Afrio's desert waste ; 

The God in whose great hand lie hearts of kings, 

Beigns God, though dimly known, in savage breasts ; 

And to His care. Almighty, tender, wise. 

As you commit your treasures left behind, 

Do all who love you leave your ways to Him, 

With certain knowledge He will keep you safe. 
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BOEDER LAND. 

Back from tlie border land of misty shadows, 

Into the real world of life again, 
Back from dream-wanderings in Elysian meadows, 

Oonscioiis of weariness, nnrest, and pain. 

Out of all danger, only lying sadly, 

Noting how thin once-bnsy hands have grown. 
Taming the aching, tired head, that gladly 

Would welcome dreamless rest beneath a stone. 

Lying alone with dreary thoughts that ponder 

Over a sense of desolating loss ; 
Graying the peace that lies in that far yonder, 

Over the torrent stream I dare not cross. 
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Waiting alone till heart and brain grow stronger, 
Waiting to feel life's working power again ; 

Life that must be a pleasnre-play no longer, 

Bat filled with stem, hard work, to deaden pain. 

Waiting, Father ! till this grief-wrong bosom . 

Acknowledge Thee its only strength and stay, 
Till purple flowers of heart-content shall blossom, 

And Thine own snnshine lies across my way. 

Waiting till every selfish tie be riven, 
And I can dedicate, with humble fiaith. 

To Thee this second life which Thou hast given, 
Because Thou hast delivered me firom death. 

Nay, nay, not waiting : life hath storms and terrors. 

It is too hard for such a one as I. 
Take Thou my heart at once with all its errors. 

And guide my feeble footsteps till I die. 



Ill 
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* The bodies of .Lieutenanto Melville and CoghiU have been 
found 300 yards this side of the Buffiilo Biver, together with 
the colours of the 24th Begiment, which they had succeeded 
in saying/ — Globb, February 28, 1870. 



They fonnd the colours of the Twenty-fourth, 

Not in triumphant grasp of doskj hand, 

Not waving over scene of savage mirth — 

That last indignity was spared our land* 

Th6y fonnd the colours safe in British care, 

But heavy price was paid that charge to keep, 

Two glad young lives ebbed out in silence there, 

The flag they guarded pillowing Death's sleep ! 

Those penlled, blood-stained colours yet shall wave 

In triumph over many a well-won fight, 

While memories of the slaughtered young and brave 

Fill manly British hearts with fervent might : 

The rescued flag waves proudly overhead. 

And calls the living to avenge the dead ! 
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BUBIED. 

We stand upon the cbnrchyard sod and gaze 

Into the graYB of our beloved dead ; 

We bear tbe solemn words of prayer and praise ; 

We mark tbe yew trees waving overhead ; 

We see tbe snnsbine flicker on tbe grass — 

Tbe green grass of tbe graves — ^and daisies wbite ; 

Adown tbe lane tbe village children pass, 

And shyly pause to watch tbe holy rite. 

Deep in tbe earth, upon the cof&n lid, 

Lies tbe last gifb despairing love could make — 

Wbite, scented blossoms, that must soon be hid 

With all we loved, from eyes and hearts that ache. 

Love, strong as life, was powerless to save ; 

We can but strew fresh flowers upon tbe grave. 
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Yet in this grave, tear-moistened and new-made, 

Where we must leave the happiness of years, 

May not a worthier sacrifice be laid 

Than even our fairest flowers or wildest tears ? 

If we should bury with the pure white bloom 

A cherished folly or a secret sin, 

It might make holier the silent tomb, 

Deepen the peace the dead lies folded in. 

Oh, mute, cold grave ! that doth receive our lost, 

And with our lost the ofierings of our love, 

Take these things also ; we do count the cost, 

And God in heaven doth, looking down, approve. 

Sleep, darling, sleep ; pray Gk)d that dies with thee 

Which might have parted us eternally ! 
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JBr TEME. 

We stood by the river, my friend and I, 

One beantifal night in Jnne ; 
Oh, fair was the river and calm the sky, 

Onr hearts were beating in tune. 
In tnne to the last good night of the birds ; 

In tnne to the breeze o'erhead ; 
In tnne to the loving, mnsical words 

That each to the other said. 

Though our smiles were rare and our words were 
few, 

God knows how happy we were ; 
We trusted each other's affection true, 

We felt that the world was fair. 
Our kindred spirits were nicely strung, 

Duetting in perfect tune ; 
Oh, friend, we were careless, blithe and young, 

By the river that night in June. 
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We stood by the river, my friend and 1, 

The summer was scarcely past ; 
But a change had come over earth and sky, 

Since we saw the river last. 
A few of the roses had died away, 

A song bird or two was hushed ; 
But the earth looked monmfnl that Angost day, 

For our hearts were dry and crushed. 

We left the still river, my friend and I, 

We saw it never again, 
And years, bearing changes to brow and eye, 

Have glided away since then. 
Oh, my steadfast friend, with the earnest eyes. 

My friend with the brow serene. 
O'er the vanished past we may mingle sighs. 

Spite of weary miles between. 

It will not be long, for mine eyes are dim. 

Thy raven hair must be white ; 
We shall meet once more by a river's brim. 

Death's river, dear, will not fright. 
A stranger will mark with a careless eye 

Two graves in the churchyard sod, 
While we stand by the river, my Mend and I, 

That glads the city of God. 
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BY TEE BEA. 

A STILL Salopian streamlet, following ever 

The Severn's seaward way ; 
A fringe of willows, all their leaves a-shiver. 

Beneath the twilight grey ; 

A rustic bridge, and one upon it leaning. 
Watched the swift stream below ; 

Intent, as if he sought some hidden meaning 
Beneath its murmuring flow. 

* Oh, little river, with thy deeps and shallows, 

My native stream,' he said ; 

* I come to thee for patience — gall and aloes 

Into my cup are shed. 
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' All bitterness within me and around me, 
I seek thy flowery brink, 
To face the wild emotions that confound me, 
To crush them — and to think. 

* To tell the varied disappointments over. 

That all my life have crossed ; 
The golden dreams I had as heir and lover, 
The hopes I held and lost. 

* But barren visions shall no longer blind me ; 

For, wiser grown by loss, 
I count it best to put the past behind me, 
And know the gold from dross. 

* Only the lesson is such bitter learning — 

I con it over here — 
While through it all my stricken heart is yearning 
For what has cost me dear. 

' An hour ago I saw her fair as ever 

Who henceforth is to reign 
In my old home, the home that I may never 
Behold as mine again. 

* Did any thought of broken vows distress her 

On coming home to-day, 
A new-made bride, my uncle's wife ? — " God 
bless her ! " 
Is all that I can say. 
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' False to her troth, but true to early training, 

True to her worldly creed ; 
She filled her cap while golden showers were 
raining, 
And left me to my need. 

' Her hnsband stood beside her, calm and stately ; 

He counts his duty done ; 
The ties of nature bind him not too straitly, 
Only a sister's son — 

' Only a promise made with bitter weeping, 

Some thirty years ago, 
Beside a dying bed, while I was sleeping 
Unconscious of my woe. 

* And yet my mother from the churchyard pillow, 

Where she has slumbered long, 
Might almost rise beneath this river willoyr, 
And plead my cruel wrong. 



* I have been wronged. I looked for the fruition 
Of all my early toil 
For social good, my natural ambition 
As owner of the soil. 
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* I looked to stand among my poorer neighbours, 

As Mend and master too ; 
To bear their blessing on my honest labours 
For all things good and true. 

' And more than this, I thought my tender lady 
Would be a noble wife, 
And walk with me all pathways bright and shady, 
And bless my busy life. 

* I held not these my hopes without a reason : 

How often he has said, 
" My working days are growing past their season, 
And you must rule instead ! ** 

* {tule ! ay, I will rule, not his fertile meadows. 

His woods and broad domain, 
But my own life, so full of heavy shadows. 
So full of cruel pain, 

* I will rule, eonquering o'er the bitter present, 

And o'er the years to come, 
![rill sorrow, tired out, becomes quiescent. 
And lies before me dumb. 

' Indeed, it may be that life's sterner duties 

Will slay this sorrow quite, 
And so my autumn time shall have its beauties. 
For all this summer blight. 
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* Oh, little river, sbining throagh the willows, 

How often I shall hear 
'Mid all the thnnders of the ocean billows, 
Thy ripple, silver-clear. 

' And, oh, how often, in my dreaming fancies. 

These yearning eyes will see 
Thy quiet bosom where the sunshine dances, 
Thy wavelets running free. 

' Tbou wilt flow on in blessed calm and quiet. 
Upon thy changeless way. 
While I am sharing in the crash and riot 
Of this world's fearful fray. 

* Thou wilt flow on, tbe tender shadows nestling 

Among thy rushes green. 
While I am exiled from thy banks, and wrestling 
With thoughts of what has been. 

* Thou wilt flow on, the willow branches sweeping 

Thy placid, shining breast. 
When I, with tired brain and heart, am sleeping 
In death's most welcome rest. 

* Good-niglit, good-bye, my little native river ; 

The spirit of thy peace 
Has' glided to my heart, and bid for ever 
Its doubtfol murmurings cease.' 
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CABBIE. 

Twenty-five years since the fairest bud given 
Awhile to our home, blossomed, faded, no mdre ; 

Twenty-five years since the angels from Heaven 
Reverently, homeward, the little one bore. 

Twenty-five years ! if on this wise they reckon, 
In that far, fair country, where Carrie is gone, 

They cannot be longer a child's hands that beckon, 
A saint from a cherub our darling is grown. 

Twenty-five years ! could our earth-home have held 
her 

(And thinking of this, half awakes the old care), 
First of our daughters, home's pattern and elder, 

Would be our lost Carrie, sweet, womanly, fair. 
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And we wonld have tanglit her all best things worth 
learning, 
And she would have learned and loved all for onr 
sakes. 
Oh, vam hnman wisdom ! for evermore turning 
Thine ear from the Preacher, till thunder awakes. 

The child has grown up without useless regretting, 
The child has grown up without passionate care. 

Too near to the angels for anguish or fretting. 
Too fiar from earth's ken to know sin or despair. 

The child has grown up without bringing us sorrow, 
The qhild has grown up without bringing us 
^hame, 

And 3trength for our heaviest trial we borrow 
From one word of music — our lost Carrie's name. 

The child has grown up in the land of perfection, 
And love swells around her, a fathomless sea, 

Which ne'er can be sounded by human affection. 
How deep and enduring soever it be. 

The child has grown up with the angels in glory, 
That One is her Tutor, Who years ago died. 

What wisdom on earth can be matched with Sis 
story? 
And well must ahe leai^n it, for aye at His aide. 
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The child has grown up — ^yea, for ever and ever, 
Though our feet may wander, and £Euth may grow 
dim, 
One flower fi:t)m our garden blooms fair by the river, 
One voice from our home swells the new choral 
hymn. 
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0HABLE8 DIGKEN8. 

He lived among ns, holding in liis band 
The heart of England like an instrument, 
From whose great strings his absolute command 
Drew mingled sound of sobs and laughter blent. 
He lived among us, weaving subtler spells 
Than grey magician of the bygone days ; 
Wearing by turns the jester's cap and bells, 
The mourner's cypress wreath, the scholar's bays. 
But evermore, in every changing mood, 
We found him faith^l to a lofty creed, 
Prophet and preacher of the power of Good, 
Praiser of generous thought and noble deed. 
Lover of Nature, beautiful and free. 
Priest of the sacrament of Charity ! 
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He died among ns — straightway througli the land 
Swept moan instead of music all that day, 
Because from England's great enchanter's hand 
The pen — his magic rod — had dropped away ; 
Becanse that busy life's rich, golden prime, 
In the mid-strife of battle had gone down ; 
Because fi:t)m throbbing brows before the time 
Were reft the laurels of an earthly crown. 
We wept for him as we but weep for those 
Who dearest, nearest to our hearts have lain ; 
He seemed of kin to us, by sweet and close 
And holy ties of human heart and brain. 
A Mend, a brother, well-beloved alway, 
Lay dead among the Kentish hills that day. 

He sleeps among us — England opened wide 
Her grandest sepulchre to give him room, 
So with the great and holy ones who died 
For England's glory, he has found a tomb. 
But in our grateful hearts for evermore 
Must live the best memorial of his worth, 
Those hearts that bless him for the goodly store 
He gave to us of beauty and of mirth. 
Sweet as the music of our island birds 
His stories are, and deathless is their fame, 
* Familiar in our mouths as household words,' 
While England owns a langnage and a name ; 
Dearer and sweeter as the years go by. 
Till human lips no longer smile or sigh ! 
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CEABLES BEADE. 

All bail, thou lion-hearted foe to wrong, 
Thou fearless champion of the good and true ! 
"No knight of old, in armour tried and strong, 
Struck stouter blows with fairer prize in view. 
His lady's smile was ancient warrior's meed ; 
But thou, crusader of the later days, 
Winning thy glory without sword or creed, 
Thy worthier guerdon is the just man's praise. 
When strong oppression's grim and cruel hand 
Smites down the helpless, and despoils the weak. 
Thy voice rings sternly through the slumbering 

land. 
And England wakens with a blushing cheek ; 
Thy call is answered from her mighty heart, 
* My children suffer ? I will take their part.' 
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All hail, thon fearless worshipper of truth, 

Thou great high priest of honest Nature's law ! 

What sweet idyllic strains of love and youth 

Ring, bird-like, through thy story's deepest awe ; 

What flimsy social fictions are unveiled, 

And die, degraded by thine honest pen ; 

What heights of noble sacrifice are scaled, 

What wild adventures, dear to daring men, 

Thrill thine electric pages ! We revere 

Thy work, thy genius consecrate to good. 

Nor shrink when thou dost blame — unawed by 

fear — 
Our English faults, as English author should. 
We close the volume with a sigh, and say, 
* One faithful friend has spoken truth to-day ! * 
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My soul was stricken on a summer day 
With sudden sickness in her bloom and pride, 
And through the length of all that year she lay 
Feeble, sore-smitten, trusting to have died. 
She rose not up to see the reapers pass, 
To lay their sickles in the yellow wheat ; 
Nor did she move when winter trod the grass 
And flowers to nothingness with icy feet. 
But when the spring-time ruled the land again, 
Mysterious yearnings in my spirit woke, 
New energies endowed her heart and brain, 
And she essayed to break her sorrow's yoke. 
And said to it, ' Thy rule is my disgrace, 
I have been blind, now will I see thy face.' 
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Then rose tlie grief that long had ruled my soul, 
And these two struggled for the mastery ; 
But God had made my spirit's vision whole, 
While grief was veiled, and might not plainly see. 
Then sprang my spirit conquering and free. 
To draw the veil from off the dreaded face, 
And lo ! the face was marvellous to see, 
Divine : an angeVs : full of awful grace. 

* Orod sent me,' said the angel, * unto thee, 

A chastening rod, for loving-kindness' sake, 
And if thou choose to hold me, I will be 
A staff for leaning when all others break.' 

* I take thee,' said my soul. * Of no true worth 
Is life without thee. Walk with me henceforth.' 
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CHANGELESS. 

Doth any year, of all that come and go, 
Lessen oar love that grew in summer-time ? 
Hath any season born of bloom or snow. 
Withered the freshness of its early prime ? 
Hath sorrow's wintriest storm or deepest drifts 
Even for a moment parted us in twain ? 
Hath joy's full hand dispensing dearest gifts 
Held better, worthier store than love's dear gain ? 
Have daily household tasks and simple ways 
Bobbed our romance of its ethereal bloom ? 
Doth time's calm flight of uneventful days 
Teach love to languish in our quiet home ? 
Comes there a moment when we meet or part 
Without tumultuous throbbings of the heart ? 
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Ah no ! the bloom that on the roses lay 

When first we entered love's fair garden-gpronnd. 

Is odorous and beautiful to-day, 

Thongh Time has bleached the locks the roses 

crowned. 
The sun that lit youth's blossom-bordered path, 
In that sweet summer-time of long ago, 
Shines calmly, strongly, on life's aftermath. 
And gilds our autumn fields with harvest glow. 
We look into each other's eyes, and see 
No shadow of the fancies of our youth. 
But the dear olden love, full-grown and free, 
Faithful and perfect as Ood's steadfast truth. 
Heart throbs to loving heart in silence sweet. 
Our lifelong love is changeless and complete. 
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GEBI8TMA8 SONGS. 



KECOLLECTION. 

Do you remember, darling, 

One little year ago, 
The Christmas bells were ringing, 

As we went through the snow : 
And in the sky above ns 

The winter stin was low ? 

Do you remember, darling, 
The gathering clouds overhead, 

The cottage windows blinking. 
In firelight rosy red : 

Whereat we sighed together, 
But not a word was said P 
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Do you remember, darling, 

We stood where cross-roads met, 

For solemn words of parting— 
Their sadness lingers yet — 

And eitlier heart was aching, 
And either face was wet ? 

Do yon remember, darling, 

At last yon tnmed to go. 
And soon we saw each other 

Through widening tracts of snow ? 
I asked my heart in angaish. 

Most it be ever so P 

Did yon think then, my darling, 
That we to-night should stand. 

Oar household gods around us, 
With wedded heart and hand ; 

The happiest of the happy, 
Tn all this blessed land ? 

Ah ! Ood is good, my darling, 
And life looks bright and fair ; 

As you press close and closer, 
I kiss your sunny hair. 

And God's good- will comes to us. 
His peace Ia everywhere. 
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n 

REUNITED. 

How beaatifiilly sweet and clear 

Chime out the Christinas bells I 
How grandlj on the listening ear 

Their music sinks and swells ! 

I 

Now keenly sweet, now soft and low, 
Their sound floats onward o'er the' snow. 

We stand together once again 

Beneath this roof-tree old : 
One who has crossed the angry main. 

From &r-off lands of gold ; 
And one whose pronuse has been kept, 

Though cheeks have faded, eyes have wept. 

What weary Christmases hare passed. 

My darling one, for us ! 
But now we stand again at last. 

Caressing, thus and thus I 
My grateful heart within me sweUs 

To hear our English Christmas bells. 
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Look forth with me into the night, 

Thy little hand in mine ! 
So once again oar troth we plight, 

For all life's shade or shine. 
For dawning springtide, summer's glow. 

For antumn harvests, winter's snow. 

One lot between ns twain is cast, 

One only home we have. 
For Christinas feast, or Lenten &8t. 

On this side of the grave. 
We know no shadow day nor night. 

Love's sunshine keepeth all things bright. 

Gome closer, darling, to my side. 

Look out across the snow ; 
The joy and peace of Ohristmastide 

Seems whispered soft and low, 
In melody that sinks and swells 

From blessed English Ohristmas bells. 
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Ill 
LOOKINa BACK. 

It seems but yesterday, my wife, 

That we were in our prime, 
That Xiove began his magio life 

One happy Christmas time. 
I saw you fairest in the throng 

And graceful in the dance ; 
There was deep music in your song, 

Strange glamour in year glance. 
And I was haunted by the rhyme, 
^Love is Uvice laue at Christmas-time,* 

And ^hen successiye seasons crowned 

That early love of ours. 
And closest earthly ties were bound 

With little haman flowers ; 
We kept our homely, simple feast 

Among our children small, 
With gentle peace a welcome guest, 

And strong good- will to all ; — 
We felt it true, that quaint old rhyme, 
* Love is twice love at Ghristmas^tlme.* 
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We sit to-day, beloved wife, 

Together and alone. 
Far off across the sea of life 

Our nestling birds have flown. 
Come closer, darling, to my heart. 

And dry that silent tear, 
We keep onr festival apart. 

But God's good peace is here. 
We feel the truth of that old rhyme, 

' Love w twice love at GhristmaS'time,* 



IT 
A WELCOME. 

Oh ! annual king in many lands, 

We haste to meet thee, 
With eager hearts and ready hands 

■ Outstretched to greet thee. 
Come, stand beneath the holly bough. 
And let us wreathe thy wrinkled brow 

With bays and laurel evergreen ; 
And let us, gazing on thy face, 
Life's oft-forgotten landmarks trace, 

And muse on what has been. 
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Oh, GhrTstinas I dark and bitter years 

H&ve rolled their measure, 
And secret siglis and hidden tears 

Have dimmed our pleasure, 
Since first to childhood's ravished eyes 
Thy form appeared in festive guise. 

Yet many a sorrow has been spared. 
Though daisied graves some loved ones hide. 
By other dear ones at our side 

Our present lot is shared. 

Dear Christmas ! though the summer flowers 

Have long since perished. 
Thou bringest to the spirit's bowers 

Blossoms more cherished — 
True hearts, which time can ne'er estrange. 
True eyes, that fear no outward change, 

True hands, whose clasp is firmer now 
Than at our parting — then thy reign 
Was only marked by keen heart-pain, 

King of the holly-bough. 

In lieu of summer's golden days 

So soft and tender. 
Thou shalt be cheered by brighter rays^ 

Love's purple splendour ; 
For thee the berried wreath we'll twine, 
For thee the cup shall brim with wine. 

And care shall fly since thou art come. 
And waUs and roof shall ring with glee. 
As hearts and voices welcome thee. 

King Christmas, to our home. 
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COMFORT. 

If there should come a time, as well there may, 
When sudden tribulation smites thine heart, 
And thou dost come to me for help, and stay. 
And comfort — ^how shall I perform my part ? 
How shall I make my heart a resting-place, 
A shelter safe for thee when terrors smite ? 
How shall I bring the sunshine to thy £Ei>ce, 
And dry thy tears in bitter woe's despite ? 
How shall I win the strength to keep my roice 
Steady and firm, although I hear thy sobs P 
How shall I bid thy fainting soul rejoice. 
Nor mar the counsel by mine own heart-throbs P 
Love, my love teaches me a certain way ; 
So, if thy dark hour come, I am thy stay. 
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I must live higher, nearer to the reach 

Of angels in their blessed tmstfalness, 

Learn their unselfishness, ere I can teach 

Content to thee whom I would greatly bless. 

Ah me ! what woe were mine if thou shouldst come 

Troubled, but trusting, unto me for aid, 

And I should meet thee powerless and dumb, 

Willing to help thee, but confused, afraid ! 

It shall not happen thus, for I will rise, 

God helping me, to higher life, and gain 

Courage and strength to give thee counsel wise. 

And deeper love to bless thee in thy pain. 

Fear not, dear love, thy trial hour shall be 

The dearest bond between my heart and thee. 
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G0MPABI80K 

To wliat sliall I compare theeP Spring's first 

flowers? 
Yea, they are beautifiil, bnt my dear love 
Wears not such fragile loreliness. Soft showers 
That cool the earth, when breezes cease to move, 
In the hot midsnmmer ? Yea, these are sweet, 
And likest them thy love hath been to me ; 
As the parched earth the rain shower longs to greet, 
So my dry, loveless life gasped — burned for thee. 
I saw thee —loved thee ; straight life's landscape 

sprang 
Into rich bloom, of love's own varied hne, 
And my heart's lately silent chambers rang 
With happy melodies ; since then, how true 
My very thoughts have been to thee, thou knowest, 
And still they follow thee, where'er thou goest. 
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Thou sayest I am calm and passionless ; 
Sometimes I am, and oftenest when with thee, 
For in the light of thy prond loveliness 
Even eloquence grows dumb through ecstasy. 
Yet didst thou see me in my lonely room, 
Tracing by memory's aid thy beauties o'er. 
Till happy madness chases all my gloom, 
Then thou wouldst call me passionless no more. 
Oh, pure, white, better angel of my soul, 
One half of my wild love thou canst not know, 
Till we clasp hands beside our long-sought goal, 
And wave our victor- wreaths with blameless glow ; 
Then shalt thou see my heart ; for no cloud mars 
Love's view, beyond the everlasting stars. 
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CONTENT. 

My heart and I but lately were at strife ; 

She fell a-longing for a certain thing 

The which I could not give her, and my life 

Qrew sick and weary with her clamouring. 

God knows I would have given my youth's wide 

scope 
To buy my heart but one brief, blessed day 
Of the blind bliss she coveted ; but hope, 
When I appealed to it, turned dumb away. 
Until hope failed, I did not chide my heart. 
But was fall tender to her misery, 
1 knew how hard and bitter was her part ; 
But when I saw that good was not for me, 
I felt that time and tears were vainly spent ; 
' Heart,' said I, ' hope is silent ; be content.' 
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Poor heart ! She listeDed earnest, humble- wise, 

While my good angel gave her connsel strong, 

Then from the dust and ashes did arise, 

And through her trembling lips brake forth a soug ; 

A soothing song that grew into a strain 

Of praise for bliss denied as well as giren ; 

She sang it then to charm a lingering pain. 

She sings it now for gladness, mom and even. 

She sings it, seeing on life's garden wall 

Love's deep red roses in the sunshine stir, 

And singing, passes, envying not at all, 

Content to feel that love is not for her. 

The roses are another's, bloom and scent, 

My heart and I have heart's ease — and content. 
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CONVALESCENT. 

Emerald with moss, and purple with heather, 
Gleams the broad moor to the red setting sun : 

Love ! let us sit *midst the blossoms together ; 
Our work for the day, like the bees' task, is done. 

Sweet, oh, how sweet, is the breath of the clover, 
Breeze-bome from meadow-lands over the moor ; 

Sweeter, yet sweeter, the blossoms that cover 
The turf at our feet and the hedge-roses o'er. 

Sweet is thy face that beams chestnut curls under, 
My bonny brown wife, and sweet are those eyes 

That, looking through mine with innocent wonder, 
Bid love's sweetest memories wake and arise. 

L 
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Waking, arisiDg, they clothe thee with beantj, 
Dropping love-jewels, like pearls, on thy brow ; 

My leal, little wife ! thy nobly-done duty 

Has hallowed affection, and strengthened its vow. 

Thin have thy cheieks grown, my wild little 
blossom, 
And weary the eyes that have watched my sick bed ; 
I cannot thank thee, true wife of my bosom — 

God thank thee ! God bless thee ! oh, darling, 
instead. 

But I can love thee, all truly, for ever, 

In health, and in sickness, as thou lovest me ; 

And keep me fast by thee, till life's rapid river 
Has passed through death's stittits, to eternity's sea. 

Till that time comes, be it shorter or longer, 

Though dark locks may whiten, and comely forms 
bow : 
Thou know'st, and I know, our love will grow 
stronger. 
And heart cling to heart, even closer than now.. 

Come ; the broad moor, lately purple with heather, 
Dons sombre grey for the night-parted sun : 

Love ! hand in hand, like two children together. 
We will go home — our day labour is done. 
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DREAMS. 

Noon snnsliiiie warms the canopy of leaves, 
Whose shadows flicker on the haby's face, 
And one who rocks the cradle fondly weaves 
A wreath of fancies full of tender grace. 
But who shall guess how fairer, sweeter far 
Than our maturer thoughts are infant dreams ? 
What brightness blesses them of sun and star, 
What music thrills of heavenly songs and streams ! 
What flowers of wonderland and plumaged birds, 
. What fair wide meadows green and daisy-strown ! 
What loving language spoken without words, 
What blissful prophecies of life unknown ! 
The wreath of fancy melts, the mother's eyes 

Dwell on that facd, and picture Paradise. 

l2 



U8 DEEAMS. 

How pure^a spirit holds this little room ! 

A maiden bower wherein no stranger looks, 

The breath of inDOcence its rare perfume, 

Its richest trappings, girlish toys and books. 

The reader sleeps — upon her lineless brow 

A shadow lingers, left hj study there, 

But freer thoughts arise in dreaming now, 

And wander outward, onward — where, ah, where ? 

Back to the late-lefb beauty of the bowers 

Of childish play-time ? Onward to the day 

When womanhood with larger plans and powers 

Shall take the school-girrs place ? Ah, who shall 

say? 
God, make Thou happy, keep Thou pure and good 
The mystic dreams of artless maidenhood ! 



But there are dreams wherein deep woe takes part. 
Dread dreams that fright us for some dear one's 

sake. 
Visions of peril, falling on the heart 
With horror, whence we tremblingly awake. 
The wife is fearful for the husband's life. 
She sees the storm, the wild waves' angry gleam, 
She sees him stand amid the tempest's strife, 
He falls — he sinks — ah, heaven, it was a dream ! 
The mother's heart is broken in her sleep, 
A fancied peril doth her child befall. 
In dreams she kisses weary eyes that weep ; 
In dreams she answers to an anguished call. 
They are not few, the terrors and the smarts. 
That fill the dreams of anxious loving hearts. 
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And there are dreams wherein onr loved and lost 

Come back unto their olden place again ; 

Dreams sent from God to soothe the sorrow-crossed 

And riven heart, so weary of its pain. 

We hold their hands in ours, we walk with them 

Through nooks and comers of the dear old honse, 

But catch no sparkle of the diadem 

Which God hath bound upon their sainted brows. 

The homely garments which they used to wear 

(Long laid aside) do meet our sight once more, 

No flatter of the aogel-robe is there, 

Nor faintest murmur of the far-ofE shore. 

Too soon the dawning through the casement gleams, 

Bat God be praised for these blessed dreams ! 
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DBOWNED.^ 

Oh, what a death was that ! Aboard the ship 

Were youth and maiden, age and childhood fair ; 

All day the jest had passed from lip to lip, 

And laughter echoed through the mellow air : 

All day the sunshine on the river wave 

Had danced and glistened : — night brought sudden 

doom, 
The waters rippled o'er a mighty grave, 
And light and laughter died in deepest gloom. 
Night's awful calm was broken by the cry 
Of many voices quivering through the air, 
And upward to the silent, starlit sky, 
B/Ose countless shrieks of passionate despair. 
Strong groans brake forth from hearts with anguish 

riven. 
And drowning eyes were lifted up to heaven ! 

* September 3, 1878. Collision off Woolwich between the 
excursion steamer * Princess Alice ' and the * Bywell Castle.* 
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They found long slumber in the river's bed, 

Strong men, sweet maidens, age, and children fair, 

Joined in a moment to the countless dead, 

Passed in a breath- space into other air. 

But of that moment — ^terrible — supreme. 

When they saw death with eyes so fiill of life, 

No tongue can speak ; no vivid fancy dream, 

No pen depict its awful, hopeless strife. 

In sight of land, in sight, perhaps, of home, 

The winds at rest, beneath a quiet sky, 

Upon the river flecked with silver foam. 

The moment came appointed them to die. 

Fate's hour had struck, Death was the dread decree. 

And time was merged in God's Eternity ! 

Great love went down with thee, thou doomed ship ! 

Youth's first strong worship, passionate and wild ; 

Deep married love, close-clinging lip to lip ; 

The sweet affection of the little child ; 

The soul-absorbing bliss of motherhood, 

All these have perished on the silent shore ; 

Tides may bring in, oh ship ! thy drifting wood 

In wave-beat fragments — but these come no more ! 

The sullen waters slowly yield their prey. 

And earth doth welcome earth to dreamless sleep, 

Until the thunders of the Judgment-Day 

Wake awful echoes resonant and deep ; 

Then may God bid aJl buried love arise, 

From wave and graveyard to fair Paradise. 
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DUMB POETS. 

There are whose fiogers never strike the lyre, 
Whose voices never wake the world "with song ; 
Who hold no place among the poet choir, 
Who win no praises from the listening throng ; 
Who walk the earth nnglorified and mute, 
Yet full of music as a harp in tune, 
Who taste, but cannot tell, of joys acute. 
For whom all things are lovely 'neath the moon. 
Dumb poets are they ; chords that underlie 
The floods of harmony that fill the world ; 
Silent apostles, voiceless in the cry, 
But ready when truth's banner is unfurled : 
Sealed on the lips, but on the forehead too; 
Dumb poets are they, but are poets true. 
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We pass tHem by, these sileot ones, and msli 

To crown the singer who has pleased us well ; 

"We cannot read within their eyes the gush 

Of feeling, wakened by some hidden spell. 

But one doth understand them, even God, 

Who sealed the lips, but dowered with yearnings 

strong. 
And while we journey with them on the road. 
Galling them silent. He doth hear their song ; 
He keeps their brows unwreathed with earthly bays, 
For crowns * inwove with amaranth ' above ; 
He knows each lip untired with human lays, 
Brings purer music to the strain of love : 
Dumb poets are they, but the time is near 
When they shall sing while angels throng to hear. 



/ 
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EARLY VIOLETS. 

I PLUCKED them not, but willing feet, 

Love-gnided by a tender heart. 
Ranged the wild woods for blossoms sweet, 

Deeming their beauty might impart 
A balm to soothe the weary pain 

That robbed my life of half its prime ; 
And with their sweetness bring again 

Bright memories of the olden time. 

I loved the flowers, I loved the hand 

That bore them from their wintry bed, 
Ere yet the spring-time ruled the land. 

Or gayer flowers their perfume shed. 
I had bright blossoms large and fair. 

The sweetest buds that ever grew ; 
But tired of these exotics rare, 

I longed for violets, wild and blue. 
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And they are here, tho' scarce the sleet 

Hath ceased to fail o'er dale and hill ; 
Wild violets too, as pure and sweet 

As ever grew by summer rill. 
With spring's own fragrance in their breath, 

And summer's beauty in their forms. 
And bright as tho' their verdant leaves 

Had never felt the wintry storms. 



I cherish, too, a grateful thought, 

Our Father might have heard my prayer ; 
And sent a breeze with sunshine fraught. 

Wafting to earth these blossoms &iir. 
Then guided to their lone retreat. 

Mid withered leaves and thorny brake. 
The loving heart and willing feet 

That sought these blossoms for my sake. 



Sweet flowers, ye shall not leave me, till 

The heart that throbs so feebly now 
Hath ceased to beat, and dark and chill 

Death's shadows rest upon my brow. 
Ye too must fade, for 'tis your doom. 

Frail blossoms of the woodland shade. 
To wear awhile your azure bloom. 

And in your purity to fade. 
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Only to &de, a painless death, 

A gentle sinking down to rest ; 
The fii»ir leaves shed by soft sweet breath 

Of summer wind on earth's green breast. 
Oh, forest gems, your early birth 

And presence here have cheered sad hoars 
Of one whose hold on lovely earth 

Is looser than your own, wild flowers ! 
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EPITHALAMTDM. 



OuB very own no longer ; we resign 

To one who comes by right of tender love 

To take thee to himself, our older claims : 

"We are content : such happy hearts as thine 

God made to bless and gladden good men's homes. 

Go therefore thou to thine, and take with thee 

Deep blessings from the hearts of those who stay 

Beside the hearthstone of thy childhood : we, 

To whom thy little phrases have become 

Dear household words, and on whose listening ears 

The memory of thy songs will often fall. 

In summer dusk, or by the winter fire — 

We, while we yield to him all happy rights 

And take contentedly the second place 

In thy dear heart for ever — we reserve 

One right, our very own, the right to share 

Whatever adverse fate the future brings 

To thee or thine ; the right to hold thy hand 

And smoothe thy path if thorns and briars abound ; 

The right to succour thee if danger come, 

The right to comfort thee if death bereave. 

The right to shelter thee if all forsake. 
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And now farewell ! part to thy happy home, 
With him whom God has given thee for thy lord ; 
And may the sunshine of a heaven-blest love, 
The deep content of two true hearts made one, 
The grand rich music of two noble lives, 
Be thine and his, throughout the long To come. 
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FOREGONE, 

I MAT not kiss thy face, my lost and dear, 
Nor look with olden freedom in thy face, 
But o'er onr dead love's corse, across its bier, 
Thou boldest out one little branch of grace. 
I have foregone the touch of love, but still 
The calmer clasp of friendship may be mine ; 
And close heart-ties with thee and thine shall fill 
My empty life most fully : I resign 
My throne so firmly builded in thy heart. 
The crown of love I thought to wear always, 
My working place beside thee, and my part 
To soothe and comfort thee in evil days, 
My claim upon thy thoughts, and, ah ! my right. 
To buckle on thine armour for the fight. 
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I put tbem by as joys no longer mine ; 
My baryest-field is bare and very bleak, 
My cnp is emptied early of its wine, 
Love's scarlet roses fade upon my cheek. 
It is no dream, the which when I awake 
I shall relate to thee, and feel thy kiss 
Fall softly after hearing it, to make 
My heart yet surer of its cherished bliss. 
I know that soft caress and tender touch 
Can never pass fi*om thee to me again ; 
I grieve thee, as I love thee, overmuch. 
And yet I would have died to save thee pain. 
But since my love doth only fill thy cup 
With woe I cannot heal, I give thee up. 
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Q. S. M. 

I USED to think thy birthday fell 

Too early in the year, 
That thine should be a month of flowers, 
Of fragrance, light, and long June hours, 

Not March so bleak and drear. 

It seemed to me thy joyous mirth 

Was such as summer brings, 
The merry jest, that quickly came, 
The sparkling wit, like clearest flame, 

Were perfect summer things. 

But now it seems more meet to me, 

That March with stormy showers. 
With strong, rough winds, and skies of grey. 
Should yearly bring thy uatal day. 
Than any month of flowers. 

Thy faith and actions bold and free 

Are like its fearless blast, 
That sweeps the sky with cleansing breath, 
And purifies the earth beneath 

From wrecks of winter past. 

M 
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So thou dost long to clear away 

From every thinking mind, 
The wrecks of faith, the crumbling creeds, 
That blight men*s better thoughts and deeds, 

With reason's healthy wind. 

Thy timely counsel well is worth 

The ransom of a king, 
So tender, wise, confirming trust, 
And precious as that * peck of dvM ' 

Of March's winnowing. 

Bold March goes forth with trumpet-call 

Full early in the year, 
He thunders over dale and down. 
And shows himself in mead and town. 

The young Spring's pioneer. 

And we who wait another Spring, 

The dawn of truer light. 
We look for one to lead the way. 
For one, of whom our hearts may say, 
* We follow ! he is right ! ' 

Bold March should be thy birthday month, 

For thou may'st chance to be 
A herald of the time to come. 
When good shall speak, and ill be dumb. 
Till God's eternity. 
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aooD moHT. 

The silver mooD is breaking 

From cloads of amber light, 
Tbe golden stars are waking : 

Good night — good night. 
The purple clouds are creeping 

Across the silent sky, 
The dew-fed flowers are sleeping : 
Good-bye! good-bye! 

Slow rises from the meadow 

A mist of silver white, 
The tree-tops lapse in shadow : 

Good-night — good-night. 
The woodbine wreaths are flinging 

Faint dewy sweets on high, 
The nightingale is sing^g : 
Good-bye ! good-bye ! 
m2 
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I stand, tliy shadow watching, 

And oft, with deep delight, 
Thy tender, low song catching, 
Good-night — good-night. 
My love, my lily-blossom. 

Soft slumber seal thine eye. 
Till I wear thee on my bosom : 
Good-bye ! good-bye ! 
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GRATITUDE, 

Not every heart doth know it ; wide indeed 
Must be the sonl that feels its slurred thrill ;- 
No narrow spirit fever proved its power, 
Nor mean, low natnre shared its dew divine. 
Bat in great hearts it liveth evermore. 
And they of hatnre's royal kinship claim 
The right to feel it fally. In tme sonls 
It springs a goodly blossom, sweet alike 
To him who doth the kindly, generons deed, 
And him whose heart rejoiceth in the good. 
It is a chain of golden links between 
Qreat spirits and their fellows, raising each 
To higher altitades of generons deeds. 
And binding both with closer bonds to Ood ! 
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BEB GBAYE. 

Close to the chnrcliyard meadow, 

Under the poplars tall, 
Under the yew trees' shadow, 

Under the churchyard wall. 

All the day long in snnlight, 
All the still eve in shade. 

All the night long in moonlight, 
Shadow and gleam are made. 

All day long from the poplars, 
All night long from the brake. 

From carolling bird and brooklet 
Bipple and song awake. 
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Watched by the creeping flowers 

Over the mossy stone, 
Wept by the silent showers. 

Wailed by the breezes' moan. 

Over her head bloom daisies, 

And at her hidden feet 
One little rose-tree raises 

White mossy bads and sweet. 

Lulled by onr pure grief's sighing 

Into undreaming rest, 
Calmly the clay is lying 

Close on the green earth's breasts 

We know, who linger near it, 

Steeped to the lips in pain, 
That for the new-born spirit 

Never was linked a chain« 

Why should we pause and linger ? 

What do we seek or crave ? 
Heaven has another singer, 

Earth has another grave. 
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HOME. 

When daily tasks are done, and tired hands 

Lie still and folded on the resting knee, 

When loving thoughts haye leave to loose their 

bands. 
And wander oyer past and fatnre free ; 
When visions bright of love and hope fulfilled 
Bring weary eyes a spark of olden fire ; 
One castle fairer than the rest we bnild, 
One blessing more than others we desire ; 
A home, our home, wherein, all waiting past, 
We two may stand together, and alone ; 
Our patient taskwork finished, and at last 
Love's perfect blessedness and peace our own, 
Some little nest of safety and delight. 
Guarded by God's good angels day and night. 
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We cannot guess if this dear borne shall lie 

In some green spot embowered with arching trees, 

Where bird-notes joined with brook-notes gliding by, 

Shall make ns mnsic as we sit at ease. 

Or if amid the city's bnsy din 

Is bnilt the nest for which we look and long ; 

No sound without shall mar the peace within, 

The calm of love that time has proved so strong. 

Or if — ah ! solemn thought — this home of ours 

Doth lie beyond the world's confusing noise ; 

And if the nest be built in Eden bowers, 

What do we still, but silently rejoice ? 

We have a home, but of its happy state 

We know not yet — we are content to wait. 
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HOME 0EAN0E8. 

You ask of that snnny home of ours, 

Where our young days sped so gladly, 
You ask of that home, its birds and flowers, 

Alas ! it is altered sadly. 
Our home has passed to a stranger *s hand, 

And we who lov'd it are parted : 
You, seeking health in a sunnier land, 

And I looking back sad-hearted. 

The apple tree where we used to wait 

And watch while the boys played cricket ; 
The linden tree by the meadow gate. 

And the rose o*er the garden wicket ; 
The mountain ash and the willow green 

Whose branches drooped to the river. 
Are all cut down, and new hands have changed 

The dear old home look for ever. 
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And worst of all, in the garden neat 

Where we worked for hours together, 
Where early blossoms used to greet 

Our eyes In the sweet spring weather, 
The walls of a flEtctory darkly frown, 

And its whirr and crash and ringing, 
The noise of the loom and shuttle, drown 

The voice of the blackbird singing. 

The large green field where we used to play, 

And the hawthorn hedge that bound it. 
The brook where we fished on a summer day, 

And the reeds and flowers around it ; 
The group of elms — the old brown stone wall 

And the strip of tangled wild-wood ; 
Gold, careless hands have altered all 

In the home of our happy childhood. 

I sought the old place in each hallowed spot. 

For the dear things memory cherished ; 
I wept like a child when I found them not. 

And the grace of our dear home perished ! 
Fresh homes may weave us as firm a spell, 

Fresb ties grow purer and stronger ; 
But the dear old home we loved so well 

May be home of ours no longer. 
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IN SABBOUB. 

Over the river, I wait, I wait, 
Watching for ever the golden gate, 
Waiting to see thee, my first and best, 
Enter therein to thy promised rest : 
I know thou art coming — early and late, 
Over the river, I wait, I wait. 

Over the river, the river dark, 
Thy nearer trembling steps I mark ; 
The song on my lips becomes a prayer, 
And God Almighty He guards thee there 
And God Almighty He is so great. 
That, fearless, for thee I wait,* I wait. 
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Over the river, the river dim, 
I catch the notes of thy feeble hymn; 
A Kttle while longer to wait thy torn, 
And all haven's melody thou shalt learn : 
A little while longer I watch the gate, 
A little while longer I wait, I wait. 

Over the river, the river dread, 
Till the mist of thy human life is fled, 
Till thy human weakness drops from thee, 
Till thy spirit- wings move strong and free, 
Till thoa soarest homeward to me, my mate, 
Over the river, I wait, I wait. 
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IN EABYEST TIME. 

I SAT one morning in a little lane, 
Under a canopy of bramble leaves ; ' 
1 watched the reapers on the heavy wain 
Pile high, with cheerfol toil, the golden sheaves. 
The eager little children stood aronnd, 
With tiny harvest gleanings of the com 
Under their arms, sheafwise, with poppies bound, 
Their mimic labonr all the merry morn. 
I watched the slow-drawn, bonnteons load depart, 
The children following down the shady lane. 
And, left alone, I asked my empty heart, 
* Where are thy gathered sheaves of ripened grain ? 
Why comes no sonnd of harvest joy to thee ? ' 
Bat my dumb heart no answer had for me. 
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* Heart,* said I further, * there was good seed sown 
Deep in thy furrows ere last winter's snow, 
And in the springtime tender airs were blown 
Across thee, and God gave thee summer glow. 
Where is thine harvest of good things and true. 
The fruit of this thy ground which God hath tilled, 
The crown of work appointed thee to do, 
The sheaves wherewith His gamer should be filled ? 
Where is thy harvest joy, thy reaping song, 
Thy blameless triumph over honest spoil ? 
Thy deep contentment satisfied and strong. 
Thy worthy resting affcer worthy toil ? 
He who gave seedtime would thine harvest see.' 
Yet still my heart no answer made to me. 

But ere the autumn seedtime came again, 

God smote the furrows of my silent heart, 

The ploughshares of strong sorrow and sharp pain 

Delved deeply, striking to the inmost part ; 

Wherein full soon the good seed gently fell, 

The which my heart received repentant, grave, 

And brought to fruit in season duly — well, 

And God the increase of that harvest gave. 

What though in weariness my sheaves were bound 

With faded flowers of happiness and love ; 

What though within my heart no song was found, 

A reaper's joy in harvesting to prove ? 

An angel lighted on the new-reaped sod, 

And bare the blessed first-fruits up to God ! 
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LIFE AND A DAY. 

Thb child-like mom rose up and smiled 

With guileless, happy mirth, 
Its cool, grey garments nndefiled 

With any stain of earth. 
It shouted with the skylark's voice, 

As hill-side mists np-cnrled : 
* Another day breaks, oh, rejoice ; 

Awake, thou sleeping world.' 

And snch is childhood, free and glad, 

Becanse no stain of sin 
Has ever made the spirit sad. 

And all is pnre within. 
One song-bird, like the morning's lark, 

Its melody will make. 
One rosy clond will chase the dark. 

And bid the snn awake. 
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Morn lengthens onward nnto noon, 

The earth looks flashed and gay, 
Biejoicing in the perfect boon 

Of this unclouded day. 
By tuneful, rich, harmonious notes. 

The air is strongly stirred, 
As nature's grandest anthem floats 

From breeze, and brook, and bird. 

Such is youth's noon, its golden prime ; 

Life holds no sweeter hours 
Than when, to glad its summer time. 

Love brings his scented flowers. 
We call this perfect, but forget 

That life's calm, early dawn — 
The opening morn, in which regret 

And care were not — ^is gone. 



The tired day hath veiled its robe 
Beneath night's friendly wings. 

Grim darkness covers half the globe. 
And hides the bird that sings 

The requiem of the wearied day 
For ever taken flight ; 

One songbird cheered the morning grey- 
One songbird glads the night. 
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And when life's day draws near its close, 

And death's dark shadows fall, 
When sufferings, crosses, sins and woes — 

The common lot of all — 
Have made ns weary of the earth, 

May patient, hopeful faith, 
Become the voice of holy mirth. 

The nightingale of death. 
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LONGING 

I NEVER see a bappy little child 

Lighting its circle, as a star the sky — 

I never see a little brown bird fly 

Back to its nest — but my lone heart grows wild, 

And throbs and flutters like a caged thing, 

And pining, wails to be abroad and free, 

So greatly doth it long at home to be, 

So tightly round it yet the home-ties cling, 

So loudly o'er it yet the home-songs sweep, 

So closely to its core the home-loves creep. 

That finding all things strange it can but weep. 

And wish, how vainly ! for the dove's fleet wing, 

That it may fly away and be at rest, 

Where home has garnered up its dearest — ^best. 

n2 
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I never lay me down to sleep at night, 
But in my happy dreams I plainly see 
The old familiar faces smile at me, 
And life-long-tender eyes (to waking sight 
Denied awhile) so fondly question mine, 
That dawning day (to others' thought so sweet) 
Brings only care my waking heart to greet. 
Yet wherefore should my lonely spirit pine 
For earthly home that shines so faint and far ? 
Among the mansions where the angels are, 
Its true home lies, above or sun or star — 
Bright with the sunshine of the Light Divine ; 
There shall the heart forlorn, and wearied feet, 
The everlasting rest and comfort meet. 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 

With hopeful eyes tnmed future-wards we stand, 
Doing our work, not blessed, but content ; 
And though but rarely loving hand meets hand, 
From heart to heart love's messages are sent. 
Our present Hfe is twilight, calm and still, 
Wherein we watch and wait the morrow's light, 
And finish daytime tasks with right goodwill. 
For this shaU make our harvest sunshine bright. 
Oh, blessed reaping-time of love long sown ; 
Oh, golden harvest to be gathered in ; 
Oh, happy day when love shall claim his own ; 
Oh, perfect rest our fearless wills shall win. 
Oh, blessed future, dimly seen but dear. 
And blessed time that daily brings thee near. 
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We have no time for foolish sighs and tears ! 

No room in all onr lives for vain regret ; 

No need to mourn the spring-time of our years, 

No past to haunt, no sorrow to forget. 

For our great love has drawn a curtain dense 

Across the years that seem so far away, 

And aU our past is hidden, we commence 

A truer, better living from to-day. 

Not yet the currents of our lives may meet, 

And mingling, broaden to a stream of joy, 

But peace is ours ; and love serene and sweet 

Shall conquer care, and soothe the world's annoy. 

Bo on this vantage-ground of patient love, 

We take firm footing. What shall us remove ? 
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LOUISE M AEG ABET, 

A WELCOME. 
(Mabch 13, 1879.) 

Welcome, fair daughter of a famous sire ! 

Welc5ome to England with the shy, sweet Spring : 

Badiant with all the gracionsness of yonth, 

Girt with the purple panoply of love, 

Welcome, young bride of great Victoria's son ! 

Gome thou with trusting heart from Fatherland, 

To find a mother- country on the shores 

Of island Britain, guarded by the sea ; 

Gome thou from sacred shelter of thine home 

In fearless confidence, to cast thy lot 

With ours : Sweet Princess, England's heart is wide. 
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And throbs with honest tenderness for all 

Who love her children, as thou lovest him 

Whom from to-day thou folio west as lord : 

And England's heart is constant ; when she gives, 

She takes again no more ; the springs of love, 

Once set a-flowing in that mighty soul, 

Swell ever onward with increasing force. 

Not least, not poorest of the bridal gifts 

Which sparkle round thee on thy marriage mom. 

Are England's welcome — England's generous love ! 



Deep blessings hallow thy new wedded life, 
Fair princely consort of a prince beloved ; 
All purest blessings of the marriage bond, 
All sweetness circled in the bridal ring, . 
Be thine, and his whose chosen one thou art. 
God give thee, Lady, in thine high estate. 
That perfect, sweetest harmony of home. 
Which glads, on English ground, the poorest lot, 
If hearts but beat to one another true. 
God bless that wedded love which vows to-day 
To keep, to cherish, and to guard, till death ; 
So shall the music of thy bridal song 
Wake fondest echoes through a life of love. 
Till thou shalt hear beside the gates of pearl, 
The angels' * usexpressive nuptial song,' 
The bridal strain of God's eternity ! 
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LOVE'S RECOMPENSE. 

Shall I, who stood erewhile before the world 

Crowned with thy love, and girded with thy praise, 

With snmmer skies above my happy head, 

With snmmer roses lying at my feet. 

And sweet love tokens pressed between my hands, 

Shall I fail thee, becanse all these things fail ? 

Shall I change, seeing that all these things change ? 

I think not so : I know that in my heart 

Lie deeper feelings than have answered yet 

Even to thine ; and thon shalt find me tme. 

The love that crowned me in the olden time 

Shall be my glory, thongh it bind with thorns 

The brow so often lifted for thy kiss. 

The praise that stirred my inmost heart to hear. 
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And made all other hearers envions, 
Shall gird my soul as strongly and as well, 
Though whispered now in feeble, fiiltering words, 
As when thy fearless manhood praised me first. 
Thy summer sky of life has changed to grey, 
And I, remembering all the happy past. 
Do take my turn, and sunshine make for thee. 
Thy summer flowers of joy and hope are dead, 

# 

But I have kept love's blossoms fresh for thee ; 
And each sweet token of the dear old time. 
The gifts, smiles, kisses, tears, thou hast forgot, 
I long have stored in my heart's treasure-cell, 
To keep and comfort thee when dark days came. 
No thought was thine, oh, generous giver, when 
Thy love flowed freely round me, like a shower 
Of purest gold, that I should hide and hoard 
The treasure for thy use in time of need. 
Lo ! therefore, take thine own. The bread of love 
Cast on the waters of my lonely life, 
Comes back to thee, its blessing doubly blest 
For patient waiting through the many days. 
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MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 

How blessed is the God- sent gift of song ! 
The precious power that thrills the human soul 
"With deep emotion, mystical and strong, 
That foils like balm when waves of sorrow roll ! 
Oh, thoxL in whose rich voice this magic dwells. 
Who boldest hearts enraptured by thy strain, 
At whose song's close the praiseful murmur swells. 
Till echo upon echo rings again : 
Who standest calm amid the plaudits loud, 
Yet smiling sweetly in thy woman way ; 
Whence comes thy power to bend the fickle crowd 
Like one man's heart beneath song's mighty sway ? 
Is it not this ? In every note that rings 
So true and tune^lly, thy sgirit sings. 
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Thou singest well of friendship, straight we feel 
Thy friendship would be more than golden store ; 
Thou singest love, thy tender tones reveal 
That love with thee is love for evermore. 
We hear thy stirring lays of boat and strand, 
The old-time melodies of truth and right ; 
And when thou chantest of the Better Land, 
We come near Eden in our deep delight. 
Oft on the wings of some melodious strain 
Like to a grand lost chord, we rise above 
The fret of life's perplexity and pain, 
And feel the nearness of Divinest Love. 
Surely thy spirit had its happy birth 
When God did send His singers upon earth. 

Thou hast thy songs of motherhood's deep joy, 
Thy cradle music, soft as dove's low note, 
These haply lull thine own beloved boy. 
And through his infant slumbers sweetly float ; 
But each maternal heart that hears thee sing 
(Whether the mother hold or mourn her child). 
Drinks, through thy music, at the only spring 
The human heart has left all undefiled. 
What shall we say to thee ? God bless thy life 
With deeper happiness than worldly praise ! 
Bless thee as woman, artist, mother, wife, 
Even to the length of everlasting days ; 
And when the music of this life is done, 
Teach thee the anthems sung beyond the sun. 
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MALCOLM. 

How glad and songful is the morning time ! 
Glad with the radiance of the rising snn, 
Songful with birds rejoicing in the prime 
Of new, delightful summer time begun. 
So bright and mirthful is thy happy lot, 
Beautiful boy ! with love's own sunshine glad. 
Merry with strains wherein thou hearest not 
Life's moumfol minor, mystical and sad. 
Two golden summers have those little feet. 
Those dimpled hands, those sofb, seraphic eyes, 
Grown into beauty innocent and sweet 
As some bright babe's, at home in Paradise ! 
Two golden summers since an August sun 
Lighted the pathway of thy life begun ! 
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We see the sunshine on thy bonnie face, 
The rays of gold imprisoned in thine hair, 
Thine every movement, fall of childish grace, 
Thine open brow, unshadowed by a care. 
We listen while thy pretty, prattling tongue 
In broken music speaks of baby bliss j 
Of all the songs thy mother ever sung, 
Was any sweeter to her heart than this ? 
Hath she not thought of thee in that calm pause 
Before the music of her song brake forth ; 
And when the thunderous, eloquent applause 
Of praiseful multitudes proclaimed her worth, 
The mother's heart, so lofty yet so mild, 
Love- winged, hovered o'er her sleeping child ? jj 

Oh, be thou like her, child of many prayers 1 
Choose thou, in future years, the better part 
Which she hath taken — so life's cruel snares 
Shall have no power to vex thy youthful heart. 
God gird thee, Malcolm, with the fearless faith 
Which makes her worthy of her grand descent 
From one whose holy courage conquered death, 
Who trod the way that blessed martyrs went. 
Orod give thee largely of thy mother's power 
To touch and comfort weary hearts that ache ; 
God keep thy life in dark and sunny hour, 
And bless thee, Malcolm, for thy mother's sake ! 
Follow her footsteps in the heavenward way : 
I cannot wish thee better bliss to-day. 
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MAY MESSAGES. 

Oh, my heart, my heart, it is May ! 

The earth seems wild with her new delight 

Since April led 
Her aged form from a frost-bound bed, 
And bathed it in balmy showers. 
Then clothed her in robes of primrose hue. 
With a border of violets white and bine. 
And lefb her awhile with the lambs at play, 
While the cuckoo called for her sister May, 
And she comes with her flowers. 

Oh, my heart, my heart, it is May ! 
Take the May-time to thy frozen life, 

Bid sad tears cease. 
And lend thy voice to the song of peace 

Which nature singeth to-day, 
With her countless voices of brook and bird, 
With her silence richer than any chord : 
Sing, my heart, it is May. 
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Oh, my heart, my heart, it is May ! 

Lay the cowslip blooms athwart thy brow. 

And hide thy face 
Where daisies spangle the tender grass, 

And be glad, my heart, be glad. 
The earth is at work upon bud and bloom. 
The time of the singing birds is come. 
Oh, my heart, be not sad. 

Oh, my heart, my heart, it is May ! 
From a wintry grave the earth doth rise ; 

So thou shalt see 
Joy's faded blossoms re-bloom for thee. 

As the May boughs bloom to-day. 
Look around on the earth's new loveliness, 
Its beauty, its music, its perfectness. 
And cast thy cares away. 
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MOTHER NATURE. 

Deep chords there are in every human heart, 
Now sounding loud, anon subdued and still, 
But ever unisoned with Nature's part. 
When God doth all the earth with music fill, 
In spring, in summer, and sad autumn time. 
Oh, blessed Nature, have not we our psalm, 
Our evensong, our matins, and our prime ? 
And doth not music soothe us like a balm ? 
But most of all thy music in true souls 
Doth wake responsive echoes evermore. 
As o'er the untired ear thine anthem rolls, 
From mead and vale, from woody shade and shore. 
But none may tell their blessedness who hear 
Thine unsung melodies^ oh, Mother dear. 
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We bring our grief and clamour to thy woods, 
And load thy breezes with our lonely sighs ; 
We mock thy sweetness with nngentle moods. 
And break thy solitude with bitter cries. 
Yet evermore thou whisperest of peace, 
And evermore dost soothe us into calm, 
Till aching eyes look up and sad tears cease. 
And wounded bosoms bless thy healing balm. 
Oh, full of peace ! — thy flowers and singing birds. 
Thy hills and dales, thy meadows green and gold. 
Are chartered by the primal blessing words. 
And stand aU good and perfect as of old ; 
And leaf and flower, and stone and daisied sod. 
Bear silent messages to us from God. 
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MOTHER. 

Threads of silver, Mother dear, 
Thicker each succeeding year 

Streak the darkness of thine hair ; 
Many a warm and flashing ray 
From thine eyes hath died away. 
Bat their sweetness still doth stay, 

Shadowed by maternal care ; 



Care that had an early birth. 

In our time of childish mirth, 

Fencing onr defenceless days ; 

Care that fondly sought to make 

Cold earth warmer for our sake. 

Bidding love's own sunshine break 

Over dull and dreaiy ways. 

o2 
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Passing Time has left his trace 
On thy well-beloved face : 

Tears have dimmed thy soft brown eyes, 
Happy tears for mother's bliss, 
Bitter tears when thon didst miss 
Kisses answering to thy kiss, 

In death's dread, sublime surprise. 



Meekly hast thou taken part 
In the agonies of heart 

Mingled with a mother's lot : 
After giving life with pain, 
After hope to teach and train, 
To forego love's dearest gain, 

For the little child was not. 



Sadder cause for Salter tears 
Game with swiftly rolling years : 

One who grew from childish grace 
Unto manhood's comely height. 
Armed and girt for manhood's fight 
Passed at turning of the night 

From his old, accustomed place. 
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Ob, the piercing of the sword, 
When to catch his latest word 

Thy maternal ear was bent. 
Oh, thine heavy tbrobs of woe, 
Weary of all things below. 
While thy spirit longed to'go 

Forward on the way he went. 



Bat in patience thou art strong ; 
Thongh the years are very long, 

Still they shorten, mother dear ; 
Softly wave the grasses green 
Where he lies, a leafy screen 
Spreading sky and grave between, 

And the brown thrnsh singeth near. 



But he dwelleth otherwhere, 
For G-od's well-beloved fare 

In a calmer world than ours ; 
Where no earthly sun doth rise, 
For God lighteth all the skies. 
Where bright buds of Paradise 

Blossom in eternal bowers. 
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Thou art not of all bereft ; 
Fondest love of children left, 

Liveth yet to comfort thee, 
Shedding sanshine on thy way ; 
Love that, spending, strives to pay 
Nature's love-debt, yet alway 

Joyeth that it is not free. 



Swift the changing years have flown ; 
Mother, we are older grown ; 

Feet by thee love-guided long. 
Firmly tread the busy round 
Of the world's wide, working ground. 
Ah I we labour far from sound 

Of our mother's simple song. 



But the soul of mother's prayer 
Floats around us unaware, 

To dull sense impervious ; 
Thin soft hands for work too old. 
Yet have strength to closely fold 
Each in each, till faith has told 

Unto God her care for us. 
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Mother ! words have made me weak, 
Love lies past my power to speak, 

Bitter tears begin to fall ; 
Old-time memories gather strong — 
Of bygone days for which I long. 
Mother ! take my little song. 

Thine heart knoweth — knoweth all ! 
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MY BIRTHDAY. 

Once more by God's good will I stand 

Before an open gate ; 
Behind me lies the last year's road, 
The which in gloom or glow I trode, 

According to my fate. 
Before me lies a doubtful way ; 
And there is much to think and say, 
Between my heart and me to-day. 

'Tis meet and right, my heart, that we 

Should pause a moment here, 
Between the old life, past recall, 
And that dim future which must fall 

On us the coming year. 
'Tis meet and right that we should stay. 
For solemn converse on the way, 
That lies before us from to-day. 
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It may be light and full of love, 

All flower-bestrewn and warm ; 
It may be dark, and set about 
With thorns no hand can gather ont. 

And shadowed o*er with storm. 
'Tis meet, my heart, that we should pray 
For strength and succour all the way, 
Before we travel forth to-day. 

For strength alike when sunshine falls, 
As when the storm-cloud lowers 

(The sunbeams smite us when they pour 

Too fervently their golden store ; 
And joy has fatal hours) : 

For succour in each deadly fray. 

For God's good guiding all the way, 

For angels' helpful love we pray, 

My heart and I this new year's day. 
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MY VET NAME. 

Uo you remember giving it, 

Half -fondly, half in blame, 
As I remember taking it, 

My little lost pet name ? 
Do you remember speaking it 

(Close side by side were we). 
As I remember hearing it, 

That evening by the sea ? 

Do you remember using it, 

Thereafter day by day, 
As I remember loving it. 

How well, I cannot say ? 
Do you remember writing it 

When we two were apart, 
As I remember reading it 

With happy eyes and hearb ? 
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If you remember ^ving it 

Through all the bitter pain, 
Which I have brought since taking it, 

It may be mine again. 
If you remember speaking it, 

That erening by the sea, 
As I remember hearing it, 

You'll give it back to me. 

If you have had in missing it, 

But half the sorrow sore 
That came to me in losing it. 

You'll whisper it once more ; 
And we may feel in finding it, 

Our hearts are yet the same 
As when you gave me, long ago. 

My little quaint pet name. 
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MY VISION. 

I CHERISHED a beantifQl vision 
Close to my heart for years, 
I fed it alway by night and day 

With my holiest smiles and tears, 
And I wove for its comely clothing 
My heart's best hopes and fears. 
It might well be fair, for those hopes were young, 
And the fears so light their shadows flung 
A pleasing cloud upon fancy's ray, 
And tempered its blaze with quiet grey. 
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I lost my beautifal vision, 

One snmmer day it died ; 
Slain by a word with strangers heard 

In mirth on a green hill side ; 
Yet dear were the lips that nttered 
That word of scomf nl pride. 
I counted its death-throbs fierce and loud, 
But I gaily smiled as I sewed its shroud : 
Why should they guess how the arrow sped. 
Who knew not my vision alive or dead ? 



I wept for my beautiful vision, 
I mourned it long and sore, 
When the grey dawn broke my grief awoke, 

And wailed till the day was o'er ; 
And my soul grew faint with hunger 
For the hopes that came no more. 
My feet stood still in their daily walk. 
My lips grew dumb in all friendly talk ; 
I slighted the blessings God had given, 
And lost for a while the way to Heaven. 
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Thou'rt risen again, my vision. 

All changed I know not how ; 
Thy face is fair as the angels are, 
God's glory crowns thy brow ; 
Bright with my Master's blessing, 
I may love thee pnrely now. 
My vision, my work, my angel guide, 
Awhile to my doting sight denied, 
That stronger round thee my love may grow, 
That fuller on me thy light may glow; 
Fairer than ever with God's rich peace, 
I hail thee my own till life shall cease. 
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NEW YEARS. 

I 
MUSING. 

How the years come aoid go ! 
The glad, new years, with joyous sound 
Of festal mirth, with garlands crowned ; 
The dim, old years, with brows nnbonnd. 

And feeble footsteps slow. 

How soon the years grow old ! 
They bnd and blossom into spring. 
They smile while summer joy-bells ring, 
And Autumn soberness doth bring ; 

Then winter comes a-cold. 
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Last, tired, withered, sere, 
With wrinkled face, and sightless eyes, 
The feeble, worn-out, old year dies, 
And at the solemn midnight lies 

Upon December's bier. 

So fores it with our life ; 
The years go round, we haye our spring, 
The years go round, our joy-bells ring. 
The years go round, our autumns bring 

Life's sterner, worthier strife. 

Then winter comes apace ; 
Our olden springtimes, once so bright. 
Our summers vanished out of sight, 
Are only seen in dreams at night, 

Like some dear dead child's face. 

Then Grod's good angels come, 
To loose all bonds, and bid arise 
The spirit to its native skies. 
To find prepared in Paradise 

Its everlasting home. 
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II 
THE OLD YEAR AND L 

With feeble pulse and drooping head. 

The old year lay a-dying, 
* Old year ! old year ! ' my sore heart said, 
* Thy numbered hours are flying ; 
Thy fresh, young springtide brought my heart 

A bitter, silent grief; 
Old year, old year, before we part, 

I pray thee give relief.' 
With tearless, stem, and solemn eyes. 
The old year heard my frantic cries, 
Nothing replying. 
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* Old year ! ' I cried throngb blinding tears, 

* Thon wilt not see to-morrow ; 

And ere thoa join'st the baried years, 

Oh, hash my wailing sorrow. 
Oh, give me back the fearless hope, 
That smiled when thon wast born ; 
The hand that drew life's horoscope 

In colours of the mom. 
Old year, bequeath the peace I crave, 
Or let me from thy yawning grave 
Oblivion borrow.' 



Straightway the dying year replied, 
* Oh, faithless, unbelieving ! 
To such as patiently abide, 

Care brings its own relieving. 
It was my hand that filled thy cup 
With sorrow to the brim : 
Be thine the task to drink it up, 

And pledge the draught to Him 
Who sent this woe to win thee back 
When wandering from the beaten track, 
Thyself deceiving. 
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' And that I gave thy sonrs first care, 
Faint heart, should bring me nearer, 
Since only grief might make thy share 

Of life's stern daty clearer. 
Look on the years before I came. 
Still keeping me in sight. 
How void of good, how full of blame. 

How vain they were, how light ; 
Then ask thine heart of all the years — 
They, bright with smiles ; I, dull with tears — 
Which is the dearer ? 



* And since with woe there came, I ween, 
A love than death far stronger. 

Go, ask thine heart if I have been 

A blesser or a wronger. 
Or count my children now no more, 

The snnny months and dull. 
From poor December nearly o'er. 

To May the beautifal ; 
Which memory, spite of all its woe, 
Wonldst thon forget, wouldst thou forego ? ' 
My heart spake for me when hot tears, 
Shame-drops, had ceased to fall : 

* Old friend, go tell the buried years, 

I love thee best of all.' 
p2 
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BABrS NEW YEAR. 

Long years have come and gone to as, 

Who love thee, baby dear ; 
Untravelled are thy little feet, 
And therefore only smiles shall greet 
Thy happy first New Year. 

Thy first New Year ! it finds thee blest 

With all love's precious store, 
And all the years that are to be, 
Throughout the life reserved for thee, 
Can bring thee nothing more. 

Thy first New Year ! ah, lovely child ! 

How many fond hopes lie 
In fancy round thy future years ! 
And love the doubtful prospect clears 

To each fond, hopeful eye. 
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Thy first New Year ! we fain would sound 
The depths of time and change, 

And strive to learn if kindly fate 

Is destined on thy life to wait ; 
Bat all is dark and strange. 

O Baby ! cradled in love's arms, 

That close and closer press, 
Those tiny fingers, soft and small. 
Have power to draw ns, one and all, 

With bands of tenderness. 

We read upon thy shadeless brow 

Thy measureless content. 
And see, in answer to our wiles. 
Thy little witching new-born smiles. 

With baby musings blent. 

We seek in vain time's depths to search. 

Thy future fate to see ; 
We seek in vain : then who shall sound 
The deeper depths of love profound 

In hearts that beat for thee P 

Thy first New Year ! Words drop and fail 

From lips so full of love ; 
Love is so strong, and speech so weak. 
That often when the heart would speak, 

The lips all silent prove. 
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But looking on thj placid &ce, 

So innocent, so dear, 
We find our hearts, tfaongh dnlled by care, 
Yet pure enough for one strong prayer 

On this, thy first New Year. 



IV 
GOING OUT WITH THE YEAR. 

Come closer, dear old friend, that I 

May take yonr hand in mine ; 
Your every look, and word, and touch, 

Cheers up my heart like wine. 
Now hand in hand, yours firm and strong, 

Mine feeble, worn, and thin, 
We two will watch the old year out. 

And see the new year in. 

We did the same last year, you know, 

When I was well and strong ; 
We did the same when we were boys. 

And life and hope were young. 
We did the same when, launched on life. 

We found it fuU of care, 
And we shall do the same again, 

You here, I otherwhere. 
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Not face to face as heretofore, 

Not liand in band sbgain, 
But heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

By thought's magnetic chain. 
You will not see this poor, pale face. 

When next new year doth fall, 
Nor hold my hand in yours, but I 

Shall answer when you call. 

My life ends with the year to-night^ 

The poor old dying year ; 
I go to meet an awM change, 

All calmly, without fear. 
We know there is no death, old friend ; 

I shall but pass along 
A lonely road, where you are not ; 

But love has made me strong. 

' Passing the love of women,'' Yes, 

Our love has been ; but hark ! 
The bells clash out from countless towers 

Their music through the dark. 
Ah ! whisper once, before I go. 

Of love, of peace, and cheer ; 
So, not to death, but grand new life, 

I go. — So dies the year. 
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NOT DIVIDED, 

Not when between ns roll the waters dark 

Of that vast sea whose name we whisper, Death, 

Will love die out for ns ; its vital spark 

Hath better, higher life, thaD mortal breath. 

Not all the awful silence of the grave. 

The desolating darkness of the tomb, 

Shall fright the spirits love hath made so brave, 

For heart will comfort heart in that dread gloom. 

If for a brief, blank moment, clasping hands 

Part and are parted in the awful strife, 

If for a breath-space one lone spirit stands 

Upon the confines of this lower life, 

Love yet will speak, love yet will make reply, 

Still not divided, though Death passeth by. 
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Not when the common task- work of the earth 

Is changed for other, limitless and strange, 

Will those sweet sympathies which had their birth 

In labour wrought together, snffer change. 

We who have toiled in nnison all day, 

Humbly observant of good end in view, 

Shall find new labour in a better way. 

And, not divided, work good work and true. 

Beyond that sea too deep for plummet's sound, 

Though the fair portals of eternal day. 

Where power no limit hath, nor wisdom bound, 

In that bright * region very far away,' 

Shall we, secure from fear of banishment, 

Still, not divided, work and be content. 
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ON THE MOOR. 

Side by side in the pnrple heather, 
The sun on our faces that day at noon, 
For one last time we stood together, 
That beantifol golden day in June. 

Over the moor I came to meet her, 
The purple moor dotted over with gold, 
Gold of gorses — ^to meet and greet her, 
My beantiful love in the days of old. 

My one dear love, my sweet wild blossom, 
My loving brown birdie, with shy glad eyes. 
Who flew away from my lonely bosom, 
To finish her singing in Paradise. 
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I stand alone, where close together 
We stood in the sunshine, my love and I ; 
The glow has faded from gorse and heather, 
And evening shadows creep over the sky. 

We stood that day, oar lives before us ; 
How sweet was the story we thought to write ! 
The brown lark carolled that morning o'er us ; 
The moor is as silent as death to-night. 

I stand alone and think of the story. 
The tale of our lives that never was told ; 
That midsummer morning flushed with glory, 
The heath all royal with purple and gold. 

And God, who gathered my blossom, knoweth 
My lonely sorrow, my spirit that longs 
For the quiet land where my darling goeth 
Her happy way, hearing angel songs. 
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0UB8. 

In his chamber, facing south, 

He is lying all alone ; 
From his fixed, unsmiling mouth, 

Cometh neither word nor moan ; 
And his brown hair lieth close. 
Parted over pulseless brows. 

In the chamber facing south. 

Where we laid him, there we stand, 

Kissing close the silent mouth. 
Fondling oft the senseless hand : 

Smiling through our tears we say, 
' He is ours alone to-day.' 
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He was ours by birtli before, 
Mother's pain and fiftther's fears, 

Longings high, and donbtings sore, 
Tearful prayers, and prayerf al tears : 

But the new right we have bought, 

None may question by a thought. 

While he walked a man with men. 
Others ruled his heart and will ; 

Now we have him home again, 
In his chamber lying still. 

Other rights to ours give place, 

As we kiss the dear, dead face. 

We have made an end of care, 

He is safe, and in our sight ; 
Nevermore to fear the snare. 

Nevermore to fall or fight. 
By Death's impress on the clay, 
He is ours alone to-day» 

He is safe from cruel wileg, 

From the pleasure-flood that drowns ; 
Fickle loves and hollow smiles, 

Bitter sneers and angry frowns. 
Blinding praise and sour contempt ; 
From all these he is exempt. 
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Traitor cannot harm him now, 
Foeman cannot vex his grave ; 

We shall hide the quiet brow 

Where tlie churchyard willows wave. 

After tempest oometh peace ; 

Life is ended, sorrows cease. 

After all life's best and worst, 
He was fain to die with us : 

We who gave him life at first, 
Give him rest and welcome thus. 

* God is good,' we humbly say ; 

* He is ours alone to-day.' 
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OUB HALLOWED OBOUKD. 

There is a spot we both know well, 

Outside the little town ; 
Where we two stood one August night, 
And on onr deep, secure delight, 

The quiet stars looked down. 

A breeze was playing overhead 
Among the bending boughs, 
Whose leafy branches softly stirred, 
And nearer leaned, as if they heard 
And understood our yows. 

We had not thought to meet again ^ 

And either heart was sore ; 
It was so hard to be content, 
So hard to feel the future meant 

A hopeless nevermore. 
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We met, and wandered to the spot 

That now is hallowed gronnd, 
There heart met heart as hand met hand, 
And love inclosed ns with a band 
That cannot be unbonnd. 

There calmly, but with beating hearts, 

Beneath the evening sky. 
Each took a vow upon the sonl, 
That love unselfish, pure, and whole. 

Should rule us till we die. 

I think God heard the vow in heaven, 
For deep content and sound, 

Has fallen to our daily lot. 

Since love transformed that wayside spot, 
For us, to hallowed ground. 

We are content to work and hope, 

Content to calmly wait ; 
And neither fears the future now. 
Our shield and armour is the vow 

That binds us firm as fate. 

Our hallowed ground ! what careless feet 

Pass daily o'er its sod ; 
What eyes unthinking wander by 
The spot where love's first kiss, first sigh, 

Ourselves but heard — and God. 
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Oh, bending boughs, I would ye were 

Full green the whole year round ; 
I would the breeze might never cease 
That fanned our faces, finding peace, 
That night on hallowed ground. 
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OUB LOST ONE. 

Gbebn drooping boughs waver over 

Oar darling's place of rest, 
And milk-wbite daisies cover 

The tnrf upon her breast. 
The little birds are singing, 

The snnbeams sparkle there ; 
And sweet wild flowers are flinging 

Their perfume on the air. 

She sleeps the dreamless slumber, 

Her soul is far away ; 
"We miss her from our number. 

We mourn her night and day. 
Her place within our bosoms 

Another cannot fill ; 
Though on her grave it blossoms, 

Our love must flourish still. 
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And when the sombre shadows 

Chose snnset's hnes away, 
And clothe the hills and meadows 

In monming for the day, 
We seek the chnrchyard lonely, 

And find a sad relief 
In tears, with God's eye only 

To see our stormy grief. 

But though He bids ns languish, 

One blessed joy is given ; 
We know, 'midst all our anguish. 

Oar darling is in Heaven. 
And if our spirits quail not 

Till death's sharp throes are past, 
If hearts and courage fail not. 

We'll meet her there at last. 
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OUTWABD BOUND. 

Mt trusty, well-beloved friend, 
Late-parted, not to meet again ; 
Our cHeery, farewell words were said. 
While tears stood eloquent, unshed, 

Within our meeting eyes : 
I kept my secret to the end, 
Nor breathed a whisper of the pain 
I bear with me to other skies. 



It is not meet that I should stay 
To trouble thine assured content 
With anxious thoughts of how I fare, 
Since softer footsteps everywhere 

Move close beside thine own ; 
Nor vex thee with mine altered way, 
Since sweeter, fonder love hath lent 
Thy life's glad song a deeper tone. 
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Nay, if I kept mine olden place, 
And lived mine olden life with thee, 
This faithful heart, that many years 
Hath shared alike thy smiles and tears. 

Might learn a fiercer beat, 
Since thou hast won the peerless face 
WTiose beauty was denied to me, 
Yet hath my love, long-given, complete. 



I loved her, friend, as few men love. 
Lo ! T will speak the truth to-night ; 
Thou art not here to feel my pain. 
Thou canst not see the blinding rain 

Of my unwonted tears. 
Those silent witnesses that prove 
How love doth master manhood quite. 
In youth-time — and in sober years. 



I loved her from the very first. 
On that fresh English April day, 
When all the hedgerows were ablow, 
The copses white with wind-flowers* snow, 

The gay lambs on the lea, 
The may-thorn buds about to burst, 
And she came down the grassy way : 
That vision changed the world for me. 
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As then I saw, I see her now, 
Youth's light npon her perfect face, 
I see her smile, untouched by care, 
The sunbeams shining on her hair, 

The sweetness of her eye. 
The pureness of her thoughtful brow ; 
The picture is so full of grace, 
I shall not lose it till I die. 



It will not wrong thee, oh, my friend. 
If by the vessers side at night 
That dim, soft vision doth arise 
Of smiling lips and tender eyes 

That never could be mine : 
I kept my secret to the end, 
I hid my sorrow out of sight, 
And now my one beloved is thine. 



Thine is she, beautiful and true 
As any creature God hath made. 
The deep red rose of her pure heart 
She freely gave thee for thy part ; 

I had her friendship sweet ; 
Take thou the rose, it is thy due. 
Take thou the sunshine, I the shade ; 
Fate giveth us what things are meet 
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I shall not see the April bloom 
In bonny English lanes again ; 
I shall not see my native land, 
Npr clasp again thy faithful hand. 

My friend of long-ago ; 
Yet shall I live in thy sweet home, 
While hearts that know not my heart's pain, 
LoTe me in time of sun and snow. 



And in the qniet tender talks 
That pass between thy wi^ and thee, 
In sacred, sweet, domestic honrs. 
Among the singing-birds and flowers, 

And all love's homely store, 
Dear lips will speak of one who walks 
The borders of a farther sea, 
And is alone for evermore. 



I am content — content, my friend. 
To lose the sunshine from my way. 
So that its brightness glad thy lot 
And hers. God knows I murmur not : 

I take mine altered life, 
Which stretches onward to the end. 
In solemn shade of twilight grey, 
Till Death cries peace to silent strife. 
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PARTING. 

Wb have had many partings. In the gloom 
Of wintry twilights, moaning winds have whirled 
Our farewell words afar. A quiet room 
Has kept us safe a moment from the world, 
For fond last words and clinging kisses sweet. 
The lark has seen ns in a dewy lane 
Unclasping hands. In many a busy street ; 
Beside an angry sea in blinding rain ; 
Upon a breezy moor at early morn, 
Before the butterflies were flown abroad ; 
Among the standing shocks of yellow corn ; 
Upon a churchyard's green and hallowed sod, 
Have farewell words been spoken, while the smart 
Of parting pangs drew closer heart to heart. 
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Brave for each other's sake, oar partings wear 

An aspect almost cheerful ; eye meets eye 

As hand holds hand ; love gives ns strength to bear 

Our silent anguish as the moments fly. 

We have had many partings, but we know 

More solemn farewell doth before us lie, 

When death warns one of us to rise and go. 

But which shall be the traveller, thou or I ? 

Shall I stand by to watch thy life's eclipse, 

To mark the pang that sets thy spirit free ? 

Will the dark waters gather to my lips. 

Or shall I watch them closing over thee ? 

It matters little ; love is very strong ; 

That parting is our last, and is not long. 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 

I COUNT it profitless to mnse and sigh 

O'er memory's record of our buried years ; 

Were it not best to lay it gently by, 

And bid our eyes, while yet unwet with tears, 

Look onward, upward : onward, to the grey. 

Dim haze, which shrouds the future from our sight ; 

And upward, towards the bright, infinite day. 

Whose mystic dawn shall triumph o'er our night ? 

Well might we sigh and weep, if sigh or tear 

Could change the volume in a single page. 

Cleanse one foul spot, or soothe one fretting fear ; 

Well might we weep and sigh, from youth to age, 

If sigh, or tear, or prayer, could e'er prevail 

To blot the evil from our life's told tale. 
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Well might we weep and sigh, if that could bring 
Back to oar empty arms and hearts onr lost, 
Or win the sun of youthful hope to fling 
Its olden brightness on our tempest-tost 
And waste heart- waters. But it cannot be ; 
And since it cannot, wherefore should we weep ? 
Were it not easiest to trust that He, 
Who all things past and future aye doth keep, 
Will mingle mercy with His dread survey, 
And give us strength life's future page to write 
In characters as pure as mortal may. 
Though most unworthy all to meet His sight ? 
Yea, we will trust Him, bidding heart and eye 
Forsake the past, and look up faithfully. 
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PATIENT. 

I WAS not patient in that olden time, 
When my nnehastened heart began to long 
For bliss that lay beyond its reach ; my prime 
Was wild, impulsive, passionate, and strong. 
I could not wait for happiness and love. 
Heaven-sent, to come and nestle in my breast ; 
I could not realise how time might prove 
That patient waiting would avail me best. 

* Let me be happy now,' my heart cried out, 

* In mine own way, and with my chosen lot ; 
The future is too dark and full of doubt 
For me to tarry, and I trust it not. 

Take all my blessings, all I am and have, 

But give that glimpse of heaven before the grave.* 
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Ah me ! God Heard my wayward, selfish cry, 
And, taking pity on my blinded heart, 
He bade the angel of strong grief draw nigh. 
Who pierced my bosom in its tenderest part. 
I drank wrath's wine-cup to the bitter lees. 
With strong amazement and a broken will ; 
Then, humbled, straightway fell upon my knees, 
And God doth know my heart is kneeling still ; 
I have grown patient ; seeking not to choose 
Mine own blind lot, but take that God shall send, 
In which, if what I long for, I should lose, 
I know the loss will work some blessed end, 
Some better fate for mine and me than I 
Could ever compass underneath the sky. 
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PLEADING. 

OiYB me thy faith, that, looking down 

The misty vale of years, 
I, too, niay see onr dear life's crown 

Repaying present tears. 
Give me thy faith so firm and strong, 

Thy trust so large and free. 
To feel the years that roll along, 

But bring me nearer thee. 

Give me thy hope to charm away 

My life's nntold regret. 
And whisper to my heart it may 

Know love's own gladness yet. 
Give me thy hope, so warm, so dear, 

So sunny and so sweet. 
To teach my heart with olden cheer 

And new-bom life to beat. 
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Give me thy patience, dear, to wait, 

Till from time's hand hath flown 
The crowning hour designed hy fate 

To blend our lives in one. 
Give me thj patience, hope, and faith — 

I need them ; thou art strong, 
But I am weary nnto death, 

This waiting is so long. 
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PBAYUBFUL LIVES. 

Not in the constant clasping of the hands, 

Not in the freqnent bending of the knee, 

Not in the sacrifice of gold and lands, 

In ostentations pomp of charity ; 

Not in the scomfal pity of the heart, 

When some more tempted brother forfeits place, 

Not in a pathway from the world apart. 

Show the lives sanctified by prayer and grace. 

Theirs is the holier life whom day by day 

Finds at their duty, humble, watchful, calm. 

Their patient eyes turned from the world away. 

Yea, Gtod doth judge each stifled waU a psalm : 

The seraphs tune it as a heavenly song, 

And sing it to their harps the bright day long. 
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Oh, there are lives whose living is a prayer, 
A viewless incense rising day and night. 
Borne by the chembim in censers feir, 
Before God's altar, ever in His sight. 
Oh, well He knows how many sighs and tears, 
How many pinings after mother earth. 
How many lawless wishes, sinful fears. 
Delayed their rising, and decreased their worth. 
But though themselves their own frail hearts con- 
demn, 
God than their hearts is greater, and He knows 
That patient looks and sighs are prayers from them. 
Yea, and the calm endurance of their woes ; 
And though the world sees neither sigh nor tear, 
The Father does, and counts them very dear. 
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PBINGESS ALICE. 

Dbckmbeb 14, 1878. 

Gone in the golden prime of womanhood, 

From lovelit hearth, and peacefiil princely sway ; 

Gone from thine husband, vanished &om the eyes 

Of loving children, saved from death by thee ; 

Gone from the sacred circle of thy kin, 

First jewel lost to the fraternal band 

Of sons and daughters born to our great Queen ; 

Gone from thy widowed Mother's lonely life, 

That Mother whose best comforter thou wert. 

When death divided, seventeen years ago. 

Her close heart-bond with Albert, called the Good ; 

Gone from the people of this loyal land. 

Who loved thee from the cradle to the grave ; 

Gone from the kindly hearts that welcomed thee 

When thou didst take the sacred name of wife. 

And called thy husband's Fatherland thine own ; 

Gone from all these things to the silent land. 
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The nation looked for tidings day by day, 

And prayer went np fix)m anxious, loving hearts, 

That God would spare to us and Fatherland 

The cherished life of England's sweetest flower; 

But while the prayer was yet upon our Ups, 

While hope still warred with fear in faithfal breasts, 

Dread tidings travelled over land and sea, 

Death claimed the forfeit of that goodly life, 

And England's Princess Alice was with Gk)d. 



She lived full nobly — ^worthy of her race ; 

She died full nobly — laying down her life. 

The precious cost of mother's duty done. 

She lived full purely by her husband's side. 

She died full purely, as a ripe saint dies. 

She lived for others' comfort and content, 

She died for love, heroic, selfless, grand. 

In lieu of earthly crown God giveth her 

The starry circlet of love's martyred ones : 

For human sceptre fallen from her grasp. 

The angels bring her branches of the palm 

That grows in heaven for such as overcome : 

And while we mark and mourn her empty place, 

Who knoweth of her rapture, standing high 

Among the blessed, where her noble Sire, 

With her sweet children, meet her, robed and 

crowned ? 
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We know not these things : tears and dole are oars, 
And England's heart is heavy for its Qaeen, 
Again bereaved on that December day 
Which robbed her of her husband years ago. 
Weep, Boyal One, thy people weeps with thee, 
Thy children are the children of thy land. 
And in the nation's heart, where fondly lay 
The image of thine Alice, gapes a wound 
Which aches for thee, and for itself, because 
This world hath lost her. But for her no tears, 
She has but gone full early to her rest : 
Earth is not worthy of such noble souls. 
Their life is hid with Gbd beyond the stars. 
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RACHEL. 

JUKB 21. 

How meet for tbee, thou blossom bright, 

Thy natal day should fall 
When all the world is full of light, 

And June is queen of all. 

How meet for thee, thyself so fair, 

That all the earth abroad 
In this thy birthday month should wear 

The sweetest smile of God. 

How meet for thee, whose simplest word 
Holds nought of earth's regret. 

That now the notes of every bird 
To sweetest strains are set. 

How meet it is the longest day 
That God hath given to earth. 

Should be the one, dear golden ray. 
That saw thy precious birth. 
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How meet it is all perfect things 
Of sight, and scent, and sound, 

Should mingle with the angel wings 
That wave thy pathway round. 

How meet that summer's sweetest winds 
Should soften o'er thy face, 

Wherein thy baby-brother finds 
Such fair, ideal grace. 

How oft his little fingers creep 

Across thy rippling hair. 
How often o*er his infant sleep 

Thou watchest, angel-fair. 

God make thy birthday, child, a type 

Of cloudless, golden noon ; 
God give thee, when the time is ripe. 

The blossoms of life's June. 

God gild with sunshine all the way 
That lies before thy feet, 
• And let the heavenly * longest day * 
Thy happiness complete. 
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BAINDBOPS AND TEABDB0P8. 

April showers, April showers, 

Wept o'er April's fleeting flowers, 
Flowers that with the springtime pass, 

Violets hiding in the grass, 
Dafibdil and primrose pale. 

Graceful bluebells in the dale : 
Fair and fleeting as the flowers, 

April sunshine, April showers. 

Children's tears, children's tears, 

Wept o'er children's little fears, 
Fears that with life's springtime pass, 

All too soon usurped, alas ! 
By the world's bold confidence, 

Guile in lieu of innocence : 
Tokens sweet of sinless years, 

Children's tears, children's tears. 
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Sammer showers, summer showers, 

Wept o'er dry but brilliant bowers. 
Wept with mad, impetuous force. 

Wept with thunder deep and hoarse, 
Mixed with fire, the lightning's gleam, 

Swelling, darkening lake and stream. 
Bending, crushing down the flowers — 

Summer showers, summer showers. 



Bitter tears, bitter tears. 

Wept for woe in life's best years, 
Wept while conscience hurls her dart 

Through and through the stricken heart, 
Wept for blessings newly flown. 

Only by their absence known, 
Wept for hopes all slain by fears — 

Bitter tears, bitter tears. 



Winter showers, winter showers, 

Weeping o'er the buried flowers. 
Dripping from the silent eaves, 

Pattering on the withered leaves. 
While the wind with ceaseless moan. 

Pines or raves for summer gone : 
Wept for sunshine, breezes, flowers, 

Winter showers, winter showers. 
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Silent tears, silent tears, 

Wept o'er misspent, buried years. 
Dripping on the withered leaves 

Of Hope, whose memory only grieves ; 
Pattering on some record old, 

Vows of friendship long grown cold : 
Can ye cleanse the buried years, 

Silent tears, silent tears ? 
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BEMEMBEBED. 

There is not one swift hour of all the day, 

In which our hearts forget her, who is not ; 

No dawning cometh, whether bright or grey, 

That finds her absent from our waking thonght. 

Shines never noontide when we pause to note 

The children playing under shady trees. 

But echoes of her silver laughter float 

In fancy to us on the summer breeze. 

There falls no twilight when our young lambs come, 

Weary with gambols on the daisied sod. 

To seek the folded shelter of their home, 

But we remember one who is with Grod. 

Ah ! never, never, through earth's shine or shower, 

Can we forget our early-gathered flower. 
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BEST. 

Love, give me one of thy dear hands to hold, 
Take thou my tired head upon thy breast ; 
Then sing me that sweet song we loved of old, 
The dear soft song abont our little nest. 
We knew the song before the nest was oars ; 
We sang the song when first the nest we found ; 
We loved the song in happy affcer-hours, 
When peace came to us, and content profound. 
Then sing that olden song to me to-night, 
While I, reclining on thy faithful breast. 
See happy visions in the &ir firelight. 
And my whole soul is satisfied with rest. 
Better than all our bygone dreams of bliss, 
Are deep content and rest secure as this. 
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What thougli we missed love's golden smniner time ? 

His autumn fruits were ripe when we had leave 

To enter joy*s wide vineyard in our prime, 

Good guerdon for our waiting to receive. 

Love gave us no frail pledge of summer flowers, 

But side by side we reaped the harvest field ; 

Now side by side we pass the winter hours, 

And day by day new blessings are revealed. 

The hey-day of our youth, its roseate glow. 

Its high desires and cravings manifold, 

The raptures and delights of long ago, 

Have passed ; but we have truer joys to hold. 

Sing me the dear old song about the nest. 

Our blessed home, our little ark of rest. 
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BOVEB. 

My Black Ebtribveb. 

He lies low down in quiet grave, 

The ash-tree's drooping branches wave 

Above his place of rest, 
And through the verdant network gleams 
The pearly morning mist, and beams 

The glory of the west. 

We made his grave among the flowers, 
Because he loved the country bowers 

Wherein his youth was passed ; 
Because each rural sight and sound, 
Within his narrow reach and bound, 

He loved unto the last. 
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We laid him by the garden walk, 
And, standing near, we often talk 

Of all his gentle ways ; 
His noble courage, calm and strong. 
His simple patience, tried and long, 

His joy in winning praise. 

He was so faithful, was so trae ; 
And though but little could he do 

Or give, it was his best. 
Ah me ! that every human soul 
Could love with love as pure and whole 

As warmed his faithful breast. 

Ah me ! that every human heart 
Could act as simply true a part 

As this dumb, faithfal friend, 
Who loving once, did love alway, 
In summer sun and wintry day, 

With love that found no end. 

He shared our days of summer joy, 
The hours of resting and employ 

With love's fair sunshine crowned ; 
And in our day of deepest dole. 
When grief brake forth beyond control. 

The dog was faithful found. 
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• 

And we are faithful, dear old friend, 
For &,irest, fondest memories blend 

With all our thoughts of thee. 
The long green grasses gently wave 
In sunshine on thy Httle grave. 

Beneath the old ash- tree ; 

But no successor of thy race 
Is chosen in thy vacant place. 

To share love's look and tone ; 
For still our faithful hearts do keep 
A love for thee as strong, as deep, 

As constant, as thine own. 
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REUNION. 

Where shall we meet who parted long ago ? 

The frosty stars were twinkling in the sky, 

The moorland lay before us white with snow. 

The north wind smote our fiaces rushing by. 

Where shall we meet ? On such a moorland lone ? 

In crowded city street, or country lane ? 

On sandy beach-walk, while the sea makes moan ? 

In quiet chamber ? Shall we meet again 

On any spot of old familiar ground, 

Our childish haunts ? or in a far-ojff land ? 

Ah me ! what if on earth no spot be found 

For longing eyes to meet, and clasping hand ? 

What then ? If angry fate reunion bars, 

A better meeting waits beyond the stars. 
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When shall we meet who parted in the night ? 

At some calm dawning, or in noontide heat ? 

To-day ? to-morrow ? or will years take flight 

Before our yearning hearts find welcome sweet ? 

When shall we meet ? While summer roses lie 

Beside our path, and rustle overhead ? 

Or later, when a leaden winter sky 

Looks coldly on the empty garden-bed H 

While youthful faith and hopefulness are ours. 

Or only when our hair is growing grey ? 

Ah me ! we may have done with earthly hours 

Before it comes to us, that happy day ! 

What then? — Let life's lone path be humbly trod, 

And where or when we meet, we leave to God. 
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smoiNG. 

Let me connt up the songs of life that we 

Have sung together from the first till now ; 

The simple baby-rhymes of bird and bee, 

Of sun and star, of stream and blossom-bough, 

The deeper music of our youth's new song. 

In days when life looked wonderfully fair. 

When hearts were daring, pulses quick and strong, 

When woe was not, and joy was everywhere. 

The wilder strain of passion, smiles and tears, 

When love awoke with power to slay or save ; 

The calmer melody of graver years. 

In minor key, like music by a grave. 

And now we have another song to learn, 

'Tis written for us, we but wait our turn. 
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J often think this unseen, unsung song, 

With all its strangeness, will have notes we know ; 

And we shall hear, its awful chords among, 

The mingled music of our long ago. 

The simple snatches of our baby-rhymes ; 

The thrilling bars of youth's triumphant strain ; 

The peals of melody, like wedding chimes. 

That bring our summer love-song back again. 

It may be this new song is hard to sing, 

But shall we grudge to learn it, who have grown 

Tired and voiceless in earth's carolling. 

Yet fain would have some melody our own ? 

And though it is the song of death, we know 

That, singing it, to endless life we go. 
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8I8TER8. 

They stand among the scarlet bloom 
That decks the garden walk, 

The summer sunshine and perftime 
Blend sweetly with their talk ; 

That loving, lingering talk, you know, 

Was ours, my darling, long ago. 

The roses in her golden hair 
Look paler than her cheek ; 

How foir she is ! how very fair ! 
How maidenly and meek ! 

To her, love brings untroubled rest ; 

Ah dear ! these quiet lives are best. 
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You smile to hear me calmly say 

What once I shunned to hear ; 
Your mind recalls that far-off day 

On which we parted here : 
I took my wilful, worldly road ; 
You chose a patient work for Qod. 

And she, a little sunny thing, 

Came bounding through the room, 

Her lips apart as if to sing, 
Hands full of rosy bloom. 

Ah ! from that time of childish glee. 

Life waxed for her, and waned for me. 

For her to-day love's scarlet bloom. 

And low, glad songs of peace ; 
For me the darkened, dying room. 

The hush of things that cease ; 
The silence afber useless strife. 
The remnant of a wasted life. 

Forgive me, darling, if I speak 

Too sadly of my past ; 
The world was strong, and I was weak ; 

But even to this last. 
Through all my days, anear or fitr, 
Your love has shone, a brighteuiug star. 
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A fresh young love, but all untried, 
Is hers to-day ; but you 

Are faithful, standing by my side, 
My life-long lover true. 

My tired head is on your breast : 

Life's perfect happiness is rest. 
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STRANDED, 

There is a tide in the affairs of men,' 
Said one whose lips were touched with living fire, 
Which leads to fortune.' It is true ; but then, 
Each life has tide-marks whence the waves retire. 
We take the waters as they rise, and float, 
Hope for a guide, across a sunnj sea ; 
Each dancing wave that rocks our little boat, 
Brings nearer to the port where we would be. 
Some gain the haven that their spirits crave ; 
The tide may ebb, but they abide secure ; 
While some are stranded by the highest wave 
On barren beach, with bleeding wounds past cure. 
The tide ebbs out that bore them to their fate. 
And leaves them wounded, lone, and desolate. 
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I have been stranded thus ; my boat set out, 

Freighted with hope and love, to cross life'« sea : 

But waves have washed my precious cargo out, 

And winds have shattered both my boat and me. 

I had not skill enough to guide the boat, 

I had not strengt.h enough to use the oar ; 

So all my treasures on the water float, 

And I am stranded on a barren shore. 

I cannot lay the blame on wind or wave, 

I might have journeyed safe with thought and care, 

But I have lost the hope that made me brave. 

Foregone the love grown holy as a prayer. 

The tide ebbs out, and leaves me to my fate. 

Weary and wounded, lone and desolate. 
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SURE. 

If in life's cold, its darkness, or its storm, 
I pat my hand in thine, I know that thou 
Wilt welcome it with pressure close and warm^ 
And hold it tenderly as thou dost now. 
I am so sure of thee ; I know thy love, 
That came with summer roses, summer skies, 
Will all as truthful and abiding prove, 
If deepest darkness fall, or storms arise. 
I have no need of fond, protesting words. 
To prop a faith that doth believe in thee 
As it believes in God. My heart affords 
The sweetest proof that thou art true to me. 
Love answers love ; of thine I am secure, 
Because I feel my own to be so sure. 
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So by that tender sign judge thou of me ; 

Ask thine own heart what sorrow it could bear 

If mine thereby were lightened, or if we 

Together might the woeful burden share. 

Ask thine own heart, as I have questioned mine. 

And if its answer make thee feel secure 

In me, and in my love, as I divine 

It will, be thou of me for ever sure. 

Bight well I know each heart's reply must prove 

The blessed, changeless truth, that all life long. 

Through storm and sunshine, still increasing love 

Shall bind our hearts in union soft and strong. 

Let us thank God that we can feel so sure. 

Let us thank God that love doth so endure. 
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TENDERNESS, 

Not unto every heart is God's good gift 

Of simple tenderness allowed ; we meet 

With love in many fashions when we lift 

First to onr lips life's waters bitter-sweet. 

Love comes upon us with resistless power 

Of curbless passion, and with headstrong will ; 

It plays around like April's breeze and shower, 

Or calmly flows, a rapid stream, and still. 

It comes with blessedness unto the heart 

That welcomes it aright, or — ^bitter fate ! — 

It wrings the bosom with so fierce a smart, 

That love, we cry, is crueller than hate. 

And then, ah me ! when love has ceased to bless, 

Our broken hearts cry out for tenderness. 
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We long for tenderness like that which hung 
About us, lying on our mother's breast ; 
. A selfless feeling, that no pen nor tongue 
Can praise aright, since silence sings it best. 
A love as far removed from passion's heat 
As from the chillness of its dying fire ; 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 
Begin to totter, and the eyes to tire, 
In youth's brief hey-day hottest love we seek, 
The reddest rose we grasp ; but when it dies, 
God grant that later blossoms, violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life's autumn skies ; 
God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness. 
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THE THRUSH. 

Call loudly from thy woodland shade, 
Deep-hidden, speckled thmsh ; 

Call clearly down the grassy glade. 
And break the snmmer hnsh. 

Call shrilly, let the sultry air 
Thy loud, clear notes prolong ; 

Sing strongly to the sunshine fair, 
Thy happy summer song ; 

Sing sweetly to the leafy trees, 
That bend their heads to hear ; 

Sing softly, so the summer breeze 
Will waft thy music here ; 
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Sing purely to the children small, 
Who pause amid their play 

To listen, as thy clarion-call 
Floats down the grassy way. 

Bnt let the melody that starts 
From thy triumphant song, 

Become to older, working hearts, 
An anthem brave and strong. 

Thongh they find sadness in thy strain. 

Unheard by children firee. 
And thongh there be some notes of pain 

In songs they learn from thee. 

Yet loudly sing, oh, speckled thrush, 

And let thy carol clear 
Break through some idle spirit's hush, 

Till it hath ears to hear — 

Till it find words to frame a strain 
Sweet as thy summer song ; 

A note of cheer for hearts in pain. 
An anthem brave and strong. 
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TEE FRINGE IMPEBUL. 

June 1, 1879. 

The deepest pulse of England's heart is stirred. 

A cry comes forth from Afric's burning coast : 

Our guest, the Prince Imperial, is dead ! 

Slaughtered by savage hands of England's foes, 

Slain in our quarrel, on our service bent. 

Ah, noble soul ! that in the flush of youth. 

In manhood's freshness, with heroic fire, 

Drew from the sheath a stainless, maiden sword. 

And gladly gave it to the kindly land 

That erewhile sheltered thine illustrious ones — 

Ah, kingly heart ! born a great nation's hope, 

And cradled in the shadow of a throne, 

No crown was thine to wear before the lands, 
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No jewelled * roand and top of sovereignty/ 
Nor soldier's scarce less glorioas laarel wreath ; 
Thy knightly spars were yet to win, and bare, 
Unblazoned, and nnstoried, was thy shield. 
The lips, where lately clung the parting kiss 
Of thy great mother, have no word to say 
In all the strife of tongues that stuns the world ; 
Kings may be crowned or crownless, nabions rise, 
Flourish or fall, it nothing is to thee : 
No doubtful claim doth vex thy quiet sleep, 
No shadow of a crown torments thy rest, 
No grief for forfeit splendour of a throne 
Mars the great calm of thy new-entered life, 
The life that brake for thee beneath the flash 
Of blinding steel, on that far foreign shore. 

England ! that young life was laid down for thee. 
Spent in thy quarrel, taken by thy foes ; 
That kingly blood was shed by savage hands, 
Impelled by hearts more savage, hearts that deem 
Man has no manhood until human blood 
Has dyed the murderous weapon in his hand. 
England ! stand forth before the watching world, 
And take good vengeance for this Prince's death : 
Root from those savage hearts their cruel creed. 
Bear thou the standard of a goodly faith 
Upon those awful wastes, and let the song 
Of peace and love make music in the land ; 
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Break thon the stronghold .of the powers of ill 
La all the realm of * the Dark Continent,' 
Until the baleful flames of war die out, 
And peace's fair, white roses bloom at will ; 
Let England's name become the watchword true 
For mercy, love, and closest brotherhood 
Between all shades of colour and of creed : 
So shall the death we mourn be well avenged. 

But thou, Illustrious Mother of the Dead^ 

What tongue or pen can tell thy mighty grief? 

Bereaved^of all thy treasures, and alone ! 

We call to mind in this thine hour of woe. 

Thy loveliness, thine high imperial state. 

Thy goodness, and thy friendship for our land : 

Thine husband was our friend in peace and war, 

And when his day of desolation came, 

We gave him all we could, an exile's home 

Upon our friendly shore, an exile's grave, 

A nation's tears — tears shed for him and thee. 

But now, O Empress ! sorrow breaks all bounds, 

And every heart in England aches for thee. 

And every soul is lifted up to Heaven 

In prayer profound, that comfort may come down 

From One who hears each note of human woe. 

Who knows the love of mother and of son 

With knowledge passing sons' and mothers' love 

In this poor life so full of broken ties. 

T 
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God look upon thee, Ladj, take thine heart 
Into His gentle hand, and keep it there, 
Supporting and consoling, till the time 
When it shall beat with rapture pnre and high. 
As, hand in hand with husband and with son. 
Love crowns the cross which God has laid on thee. 
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THREE LIVES. 



Life ! thou glad and preoioas thing, 
Thou casket of God's fashioning, 
Thou picture of God's pencilling, 
Thou witching strain of perfect parts, 
Thou cup whose sweetness cannot cloy, 
Thou lyre whence music ever starts, 
Thou melody to youthful hearts, 

Thou well-spring of deep joy. 

Oh, beautiful, bewildering life. 
With sweetness, light, and music rife. 
Where rival joys wage happy strife, 

1 love thee, oh, I love thee well. 

K this thy morning dawn so bright, 
Thy noon-tide glories who shall tell ? 
If thus youth's pulses gladly swell, 
What is matured delight ? 

t2 
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O Life ! tbou dark and bitter thing, 
Thou sconrge of God, thou fruitful spring 
Of woes that madden, cares that sting. 
Afar, how beautiful thou art; 
Anear, how hollow, false, and cold ; 
From each gay hope that filled the heart 
In youth, thy stem hands bid us part. 
And fling us griefs to hold. 

My life ! thy length hath wearied me. 
And looking back or forth, I see 
Nothing that I should long for thee. 
Shattered and dim my love-gems lie, 
Faded and few my love-flowers be. 
Aimless the heart that throbbed so high ; 
Not one poor hope beneath the sky 
Hast thou, O Life ! for me. 
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O Life ! thou deep and earnest thing, 
Of pare and holy aims the spring, 
Yet full of wild imagining, 
Thon art the bud of that bright flower 
Whose bloom shall bnrst in Paradise : 
God sends thee sunshine, sends thee shower. 
And still shall send them, till the hour 
He takes thee to the skies. 

Thou art not all too dark or bright, 
But, as it were, a soft, grej light^ 
Needing all faith, till blest with sight ; 
Not pure enough for smiles alway. 
Nor yet so foul we need despair ; 
O Life ! thou art an hour to pray, 
An hour to work, to watch, to stay. 
The silent dawning of that Day 
Whose endless noon is these. 
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TIEED, 

TiBED of sitting alone in the dnsk, 

Wearily watching the evening star, 
Tired of smelling the woodbine and mnsk, 
Tired of listening to music afar : 
Tired, so tired, of all things below. 
Tired to death even, weary of woe. 

Softly the dew falls on meadow and shore, 

Softly the moon rises over the sea, 
Still lie the billows, forgetting to roar. 
Patient and qniet, bat tired like me : 
Tired of tossing, of tumnlt and strife. 
Tired, so tired, of turbulent life. 
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From laughter and light in the room I crept, 

Here to the balcony facing the sea, 
But the silver mnsic from harp-strings swept 
In a time-worn melody follows me : 
And I, who was weary of langh and song. 
Could listen well-pleased the whole night long. 

My heart keeps time, beating true to that strain ; 

Its lingering languor, its wails, that float 
From the young and happy to one in pain, 
Are saddened and weary in every note : 

That time-worn tune, and the song of the sea. 
Are close to my heart, they are tired like me. 

Tired of waiting through sorrowful days 

For voices and footsteps that never will come. 
Tired of caring for comfort or praise, 

Now the lips that comforted once are dumb — 
Dumb as the rocks, or the sand on the shore, 
Damb as the foam on the waves evermore. 

Tired of wishing for days that were past 

Ere the flames of my lov(vlit youth expired ; 
Tired of counting the wrecks that are cast 

On my life's barren shore — I am tired, so tired : 
Not sullen, nor angry, nor wildly distrest. 
But tired, so tired, and longing for rest. 
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TO AN OLD FRIEND, 

How seldom in this myriad-peopled time 

Is fonnd a mind to contemplation given ! 

The world moves onward npon hurrying feet 

In feverish quest of pleasure or of gain, 

And in the tossing turmoil of the streets 

How few regret sweet Nature's quiet ways ; 

How few remember that the sun doth rise 

In rosy splendour over mountains grey, 

And sots with glorious pomp when day is done ; 

How few remember in the city's din 

Tlie loud, sweet call of thrushes through the grove, 

Or nightingale's rich note in rosy bowers. 

But some great souls yet live in perfect tune 

With Nature's grandest, sweetest harmonies ; 

Some ears yet listen through the world's turmoil 
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To winds' low music in the dewy lanes, 

To babbling brooks, and brown lark's morning song ; 

Some eyes yet soar beyond the gloomy walls 

And dusty highways of the busy town, 

And soaring, catch a glint of heaven's glad gold, 

In sun and star shine, and its summer blue ; 

Some hearts yet beat that through the weary years. 

Through strife and anguish compassing man's life, 

Keep yet the freshness of their boyish days. 

And love sweet Nature with a love as strong 

As when they worshipped, childlike, at her shrine. 

And such a heart is thine. The flight of years 
Hath set no seal upon the waters fresh 
Of thy full life. The chilling hand of time 
Hath nowise blighted thine affection strong 
For all things beautiful and great and true ; 
The heart that leaped responsive in thy youth 
To whatsoe'er was perfect in the world, 
Whether by Nature's royal fashioning 
Or Art's industrious and patient toil, 
Throbs yet in unison with lovely things : 
For thee the rose breathes forth its old perfume. 
To thee the linnet's song is passing sweet ; 
And in thy soul the sympathies of youth 
For human nature's best and holiest aims 
Swell strongly yet : thy steady, manly heart 
Beats with the olden strength of long ago,. 
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Witli wide desires of good for fellow-men, 
For progress in the world, for purer creeds, 
For higher altitndes of standard-right, 
For simpler love from man to brother-man. 

And evermore thy simple, earnest life 

Is brightened by the star of hope, which points 

With changeless lustre to the coming time 

When all thy dreams shall be realities, 

When all thy yearning hopes shall be fulfilled, 

When Earth shall lift; herself from dust and mire, 

And shine resplendent in the glad, new morn 

Of perfect freedom, clothed — crowned — at peace. 

What though not in thy living days this be 

(For all good things come slowly to the world). 

Yet from that shore beyond the waves of death 

Thine eyes may see the sunshine of the world. 

Wherein thy life's ideal ruler. Right, 

The sceptre of the future in her hand. 

Reigns throned, triumphant, over vanquished 

Wkong, 
And seeing, thy great soul shall be content. 
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TBIED BY FIRE, 

Thou passest tliroxigli the fire» my heart, 

God's furnace of refining grief ; 
The cruel flames aronnd thee leap, 
They rise and fell, they cnrl and creep : 
Pray God their work be brief. 

The fire is fierce and hot, my heart ; 

It hungers for thine hoarded gold. 
It thirsts to drink thy bitter tears. 
It strives to clntch the hopes and fears 

Thy inmost life doth hold. 

Fear not to feed the flame, my heart, 
With all thy gold stored up so long ; 

The fire of woe doth not destroy. 

But purifies from all alloy. 
And perfect makes and strong. 
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Thou art not there alone, my heart, 

Good angels go before, behind, 
For cheer and connselling, whose wings 
Do make with holy winnowings 
A moist and whistling wind. 

And One is sitting near, my heart, 

For ever bending down to see 
Thy molten gold, thy humbled will, 
Thy strength to uu&r lying still. 
Whose look doth comforfc thee. 

He waite with patience, oh, my heart ; 

He bore Himself that crucial heat; 
He stills thy trembling, makes thee strong, 
Decides thy trial short or long. 

And counts thine every beat. 

And when He sees on thee, my heart, 

His perfect image mirrored plain 
(It may be in a little while). 
Himself shall draw thee with a smile 
From out the fires of pain. 
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TRUE, 

True to the promise of thy far-off youth, 
When all who loved thee, for thee prophesied 
A grand, full life, devoted to the truth, 
A noble cause by suffering sanctified ; 
True to all beauties of the poet-thought 
Which made thy youth so eloquent and sweet ; 
True to all duties which thy manhood brought 
To take the room of fancies light and fleet ; 
True to the steadfast walk and narrow way 
Which thy forefathers of the covenant trod ; 
True to thy friend in foul or sunny day. 
True to thy home, thy country, and thy God ; 
True to the world, which still is false to thee. 
And true to all — as thou art true to me. 
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True to the vow that bound us in the lane 
That summer evening when the brown bird sang, 
Piercing the silence with sweet notes of pain, 
While echoes over all the woodland rang ; 
True to the troth we plighted on that day. 
Each to forsake all other for the one ; 
Cleaving together through the unknown way, 
Till death made void the union then begun ; 
True to the love brought by a little hand ; 
True, though the patter of the childish feet 
Have passed from earth into the silent land — 
Loss hallows love, and love is still complete : 
I can lift up mine eyes from tear-drops free, 
For thou art true to all these things — ^and me. 
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TWILIGHT. 

A LONG, low room, with oaken-panelled walls, 
And narrow windows looking to the west, 
A quiet room, where flickering firelight falls 
On folded hands of one who sits at rest, 
Who rests and listens in the twilight gloom 
To tender strains of music, soft and slow, 
That rise, and fall, and flutter through the room, 
In wordless but melodious ebb and flow. 
Without, a splendour lingers in the heaven, 
Of r ose, and purple, royal gold, and grey ; 
Green leaves are trembling in the breeze of even, 
The nightingale's sweet voice comes o'er the way. 
While overhead, in skies serene and far, 
Shines, like an angel's smile, the evening star. 
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The long, hot hours of garish day are past ; 

The long, hard years of life draw to a close ; 

A tired hand and heart enjoy at last 

Life's twilight hour before their long repofle, 

A blessed eventide of love and home, 

Before the shadow of that darkness falls 

Whose deepest density enwraps the tomb, 

And through whose awful mist Death's angel calls. 

The sweet strains rise and fall ; the twilight grey 

Grows deeper in the room ; but peace is borne 

Unto that listener's heart from far away, 

All eloquent with whispers of a mom 

Songful and beautiful, prophesied to last 

When noons of earth and nights of death are past. 
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TWO BIRTHDAYS. 
TO MY FATHER. 



Fob all the patient, watchful, earnest care, 

For loving word and eloquent caress, 
For each fond wish whose utterance was a prayer, 

I fain would thank thee, could I but express 
My thanks ; but all my words are weak, I fear, 

And silence almost more expressive is ; 
But to be silent thankless would appear. 

And I'd be eloquent on theme like this. 

If to the troubles of my early years 

Others indifferent were, at least I knew 
Thy loving hand would strive to stay my tears. 

Thy heart feel sympathy sincere and true. 
Whether in right or wrong, I never feared 

To tell thee aU ; for even didst thou blame. 
So gentle was thy censure, that it cheered 

My heart when others' comfort had been shame. 

u 
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No selfish aim, or narrow, paltry view. 

In thy great heart before my welfare stood ; 
No wish, though small, but had attention due ; 

No thought, no care, was grudged that wrought 
my good ; 
And hours of sweet communion we have spent, 

Turning some ancient storied volume o'er ; 
While Shakespeare, Milton, Thomson, Goldsmith 
lent 

Their home-bred charms to sweeten foreign lore. 

• 

Of all my fancy could conceive of true 

And great and noble things, thou wert the first ; 
The earliest yearning that my spirit knew 

Was to be like thee. Growing years have nurst 
The grateful knowledge of thy love and care. 

The hopes that blossomed round my early days 
It may be mine to realise : this prayer 

Is first and purest that my soul can raise. 
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How swiftly go the years ! 
It seems but yesterday that we, 
Queer little children, gay and free. 
Were almost babies at your knee. 
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Now scattered far and wide, 

The gulf of absence ferried o'er 

By linked thoughts from shore to shore, 

We only seem to love you more. 

With backward-looking eyes, 
Deep love and memory hand in hand 
Wander to-day through Thought's wide land, 
That great magician by whose wand 

So much is dared and done, 
And by whose wizard light we trace 
Each feature of your absent face, 
Once all we dreamed of manly grace, 

And which is comely still ; 

Though seamed with wrinkles graved by care, 

And framed in snowy- sprinkled hair. 

The olden sweetness lingers there. 

Oh, Father, dearest, best ! 

I cannot ring into this rhyme 

The music of affection's chime. 

But never doubt my heart keeps time. 

Ere I forget thy love, 
My right hand must her cunning lose. 
My tongue its office must refuse. 
My thought forget its dearest use. 

172 
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And then love will not die, 
For when each throbbing heart is still, 
When lost are human thought and will. 
When skUf al hands forget their skill, 
We shall but sleep one little hour. 
Then wake to pluck in Paradise, 
In sight of God and angel-eyes. 
Love's fully-blossomed, fadeless flower. 
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UNSPOKEN. 

I MAY not keep thee, dear ; I long have known 

An honr mnst come for farewell look and sigh, 

An hour wherein love-blossoms that have blown 

Around our path, like summer flowers must die ; 

And I have communed with my wakeful heart, 

And thought of all that I would say to thee, 

Ere hand and lip &om hand and lip should part, 

And oceans roll between my love and me. 

But as we stand upon the moor to-day. 

The gorse and purple heather at our feet, 

I have no spirit lefb in me to say 

The words I meant to be so strong and sweet, 

N'o eloquence to help me at my need, 

No words of fire to thrill my last * Grod speed.' 
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Yet standing thus beneath September's sky, 
With solitude around us, God above. 
We feel, with precious moments fleeting bj. 
That silent farewell better suiteth love. 
No honeyed phrase can ease the cruel smart 
Felt with the stroke fate dealeth us to-day. 
I read each longing of thy tender heart, 
Thou knowest all I would, but cannot say. 
I do not bind thee by a parting vow. 
Thou speakest not of faithfulness to me ; 
It is enough to be together now. 
Ere yet between us rolls the mighty sea : 
Silent, alone, among the moorland flowers, 
Passeth the last of all our happy hours. 
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UFWAUBS. 



LOOKING HEAVENWAED. 

Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Lo ! she stands, 
Heaven's own rainbow arch above her, 
Palm boughs budding in her hands, 
Flowers beneath her rested feet, 
Thomless Eden flowers and sweet. 

Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Such sweet song 
Angels' lips are chanting over 
This new saint amid their throng. 
Scarcely will they change their strain. 
Counting human love so vain. 
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Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Shall the lark, 
Starting from his grassy cover, 
While the heaven is grey and dark ? 
Nay ; mine own song soars as high 
As the brown lark's minstrelsy. 

Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Shall the breeze ? 
That most sweet but thriftless rover, 
Does it stir the living trees ? 
Can my message thns be given ? 
Nay ; the breeze blows under heaven. 

Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Shall not I ? 
When life's fever sleep is over, 
And my soul's glad, open eye 
Darts through bine and amber space, 
Searching looks for her dear face. 

I shall tell my love I love her 

Very soon. 
Human words no more can move her. 
But my spirit-lips shall tune 
Songs of love as high and sweet. 
Songs of love as pure and meet. 
As angels' own, her ears to greet. 
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II 
QUESTIONING. 

Art thou ivaiting, 
Oh, my loved one gone before, 
Till my lonely walk is ended, 
And, onr lives together blended, 
We two tread the golden floor ? 

Art then watching, 
Dear, beside the pearly gate. 
Till thon see me, pure, immortal. 
Angel-guided through the portal ? 
Pray thou have not long to wait. 

Art thou working ? 
Such bright work as angels do, 
My weak thought can never ponder. 
Think or guess, though oft I wonder 
What thy task is, dear and true. 
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Art thou singing 
Those new songs that never tire ? 
Saints mnst love to listen dearly, 
As thy voice swells richly, clearly, 
Sweetly through the happy choir. 

Art thou mnsing 
By some lake in Paradise ? 
While the soft breeze robs the flowers 
Of their petals, and in showers 
Drops them on thy closed eyes. 

Art thou looking 
Down through space's vast abyss ? 
Dost thou see my hot tears thronging, 
Feel my yearning, panting, longing. 
From thy seat secure in bliss ? 

Dost thou see me ? 
Would my heart could answer, * Yea.' 
Dost thou see my life and love it, 
Soaring near it, though above it. 
Loved and lost one, day by day ? 

Dost thou listen. 
In the pause 'twixt harp and voice, 
To my wail of human sadness ? 
Thou art gone, and earthly gladness 
Can no more my heart rejoice. 
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Dost thou pity 
As I watch my hopes decay ? 
Knowing that no glad to-morrow 
Brings its sun to gild my sorrow, 
Till I see celestial day. 

Dost thou love me ? 
Love like ours shall conquer death ; 
Yea, I know thy love is surer, 
Stronger, warmer, holier, purer. 
And I know that thou dost wait 
Ever by the golden gate. 



Ill 
PARTED. 

No smile of mine, oh, loved and lost, 

Can lure thy resting feet 
From o'er the silent river, crossed 

When night and morning meet. 
The night is mine, the dim, obscure. 

Uncertain light of stars ; 
The dawn is thine, the perfect, pure, 
That glads the happy souls secure 

Within heaven's pearly bars. 
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No tear of mine can win thine eye, 

Love-dried for evermore, 
To weep with olden sympathy 

My lonely sorrows o*er. 
Yet well my tears might cease to fall, 

To think, however deep 
Or wild the tide of human woe. 
Its depth and strength thou canst not know, 

And therefore canst not weep. 

No cry of mine can pierce the cloud, 

To reach thy raptured ear ; 
The alleluias are too loud. 

The choral hymn too clear ; 
The pause 'twixt symphony and song 

The rippling river fills, 
And melody is borne along 
By every breeze that plays among 

The everlasting hills. 

No smile, no tear, no cry of mine, 

Can reach thee where thou art ; 
Thy being, merged in Hfe divine. 

Hath lost its mortal part. 
Thy human sighs, thy human tears. 

Are stayed for evermore ; 
Thy human wishes, hopes, and fears. 
Are all too weak for those bright spheres — 

Thy human life is o'er. 
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IV 

UNFOKGOTTEN. 

I HAEYEL mncli that truest hearts, 

When healed £rom deep regret, 
Will join again life's severed parts, 

And oftentimes forget. 
As if they thought Love could not keep 

His own dear memories green, 
Except the eyes for ever weep 

For woe o*er what has been, 
And so they lull the past to sleep. 

Because its touch is keen. 

It is not so, oh, loved and lost, 

In this lorn heart of mine ; 
Wild as it is and tempest-tossed. 

Each pulse is wholly thine. 
Within its closure lone and deep. 

Thy tender image lies. 
And oft regret would wake to weep 

The loss of such a prize ; 
But time and pride have bade me keep 

The water firom mine eyes. 
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Thou art no memory of the past, 

Though years on years have fled 
Since, for thy fondest look and last, 

I knelt beside thy bed. 
Freed from its prison-house of clay 

When earth received her part, 
Thy human weakness passed away. 

My guardian saint thou art, 
An unseen presence every day 

Thy livest in my heart. 

My dove, gone home to God's safe nest. 

From off life's stormy sea ; 
My flower, that withered on my breast ; 

When shall I come to thee ? 
I know thou art not far away. 

For echoes of thy song 
Will often haunt me when I pray ; 

But love and grief are strong, 
And I am weary night and day : 

My love, how long — how long ? 
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VALENTINE'S DAT. 
I 

MEMORIES. 

St. Valentine's morning : a sweet-scented letter 
Lies by my daughter Evangeline's plate. 
She's copying mnsic ; but, ah ! I know better 
What waked her so early, who always wakes late. 

Now gently she rises, her feigned task over, 
And takes np the letter with nonchalant air, 
As though from a milliner rather than lover. 
Ah ! blushing Evangeline, what have you there ? 

Her quick, hasty turn of the paper discloses 
The closely-penned verses, whose import I know ; 
And I catch a stray glimpse of the bright-coloured 

roses 
That wander above them, around, and below. 
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I silently watch her, and memory ranges 
Back o'er the years that lie buried and cold ; 
I sweep them aside with their manifold changes, 
And stand in the beantifiil sunshine of old. 

As thought after thought through fond memory 

rushes, 
The room is transformed to a wood-bower green. 
The merle and the mavis duet in the bushes. 
And carols the lark in the heavens serene. 

Evangeline's face, with its blushes all burning. 
Gives place to another as dear and as fair ; 
I stretch out my hands with a passionat«e yearning. 
But all the bright vision has melted in air. 

My darling ! my darling ! the snow-drifts are lying 
Thy quiet grave over, this Valentine's Day. 
My darling ! my darling ! the lone years are flying, 
My footsteps are feeble, my hair is all grey. 

The bright hues of life become fainter and fainter, 
My yearning for thee groweth mighty and strong ; 
We shall meet in the mansions where death cannot 

enter. 
And, oh, my lost darling, it will not be long. 
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II 
A CHILDISH RELIC. 

A LITTLE, tattered, faded thing 

Lies on my desk to-day : 
A quaint and ohildisli valentine, 
It came from one whose love was mine 

In playtime far away. 

It came in days when fairy lore 
Had yet the power to charm ; 
When evil was not understood, 
When pastime was onr greatest good, 
And task- work chief est harm ; 

When earth was bounded by the fields 

In which we walked and played ; 
When life's sublime, sad mysteries. 
Were hidden from our wondering eyes ; 
When darkness made afraid. 
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Our love was open as tlie day, 
Though childish it was true, 

And he was twelve and I was seven ; 

We never said that love was heaven, 
Yet heaven seemed near us too. 

My brown-eyed, bright-haired, boyish love. 
The seas have rolled between 

My life and thine this many a year ; 

But I have still a tender tear, 
To keep thy memory green. 

He sailed away, a bonnie youth 
(Our passion then was dead) ; 
The years went by, till it befell 
One day I heard that he was well, 
And rich, and newly-wed. 

God bless thee in thy far-off home ! 

Though we are parted wide, 
That childish love of thine and mine. 
Expressed in this old valentine, 

Has never wholly died. 
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III 

FADED TREASUEE. 

* Flowers may fade, hut true love never ! ' 

Ran the motto round the wreath, 
But the love has gone for ever, 
Slain by parting worse than death. 

* To the one I love,' was written 

Half-way down the blossomed sheet ; 
Grazing thereupon, sore smitten, 
I the words with weeping greet. 

Here with gold the page was garnished, 
And with blue forget-me-not ; 

Flowers and gold are torn and tarnished, 
All the olden love forgot. 

Red the fire-light gleams around me. 
Lighting up the dear old rooiii : 

Am I bound by ties that bound me 
In the heyday of my bloom ? 

x2 
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Shall I hoard this faded treasure ? 

Keep this thing that vexes so ? 
Love, one love, has found its measure, 

Since the days of long ago. 

Shall I give to fiery keeping 
Of the flames, this record old 

Of a love that, spite of weeping, 
Prayer, and sacrifice, grew cold ? 

Shall I watch the red flames brighten 
O'er its faded gold and gloss P 

Nay ; I feel my heart-strings tighten 
But to think of such a loss. 

I will keep my faded treasure, 

Qold, forget-me-nots, and wreath : 

If one love had stinted measure, 
One is measureless till death. 
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IV 
AFTER LONa YEARS. 

Our love, dear love, is not so young 

As in the olden time, 
When errant foncy fondly Strang 

Full many a joyous rhyme ; 
Our inmost thoughts no longer rush 

Impetuous each to each, 
No longer flow, like streamlets' gush, 

The rapid tides of speech ; 
Our early dreams have taken wings, 

And floated from our reach. 

No longer glows upon the cheek 

A sudden blush like flame. 
When careless stranger-voices speak 

The best-beloved name ; 
No longer sweUs the fluttering heart 

When one loved step draws near. 
No more we feel the sickening smart 

Of foolish lovers' fear. 
Our Ups forego the lovers' smile, 

Our eyes the lovers' tear. 
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All dearest ! we have lefb behind 

The sunny, golden days, 
And many a blighting autamn wind 

Has swept life's leafy ways. 
Our springtime bloom has fibded long, 

Our summer could not last, 
But love's true pulses beat as strong 

As in that idle past, 
Though in life's harvest-field to-day 

Our working-lot is cast. 

Our hands that once with roses played 

Are seamed with homely toil ; 
Our linked spirits, unafraid, 

Have braved the world's turmoil. 
Our love, once prodigal of vows, 

Has one sweet golden sign. 
And beautifies the wide, old house. 

Which is my home and thine : 
One life, one love, one heaven, are ours 

My life- long Valentine. 
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WAITING. 

Now since we two have counted up the cost 
And pain of waiting till our chance is found 
(Some broader chance than any we have lost 
Must come to meet us as the years go round) ; 
And since we know each heart will stand the test 
Of absence and of waiting ; since we know 
That all love's whirl of passion and unrest 
"Was calmed for us by duty long ago ; 
And since we know the past is past beyond recall, 
We must accept the fruit of its mistake, 
And trust the dim * to come ' to give us all 
We dare not covet now for honour's sake ; 
And till that sure time comes, dear love, we must 
In God, in love, and in each other trust. 
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And it will dawn for ns, that happy day. 
When love shall overleap whatever lies 
Between our lives, and we shall find onr way 
To joys repaying every sacrifice. 
We have so little in the present now. 
We have so mnch to hope from time to come, 
We can afford to wait ; our true-love vow 
Binds us for ever, though our lips be dumb. 
We take our stand upon each other's faith. 
We know each other to be true as steel. 
We hold each other's future ; life or death 
Can neither mar nor alter aught we feel. 
We work aparfc, till Love, our harvest's lord. 
To reap our fruit together gives the word. 
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WISHES. 

'Wish ' — jnst fonr letters joined by rule together, 
Making a little word we often nse, 
A word so light, the breath that stirs a feather 
Will easily pronounce it when we choose. 
Our wishes — some are only careless turnings 
From one thing to another, fancy-fraught ; 
But some are nourished by the keenest yearnings 
That ever had their birth in human thought. 

Some are so pure, that eyes of angels ever 
Are suppliant as they kneel around the throne, 
Laying our prayers before the great Life-Giver, 
Reset with words too grand to be our own ; 
And some are cherished in the heart's recesses, 
Like violets blooming in the deepest shade, 
And scarce the nearest to our own heart guesses 
How sweet that wish its dwelling-place has made. 
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And some are radiant as the sammer morning ; 
These draw their buoyancy from hope's deep wells, 
And sit, as on a throne, the heart adorning, 
Weaving from all around their own bright spells. 
Some, like the unseen diamond, rough and lonely, 
Hope never polishes nor beautifies, 
Yet these are precious, though as longings only. 
And oft we think of them with tearful eyes. 



Some stand alone within our restless bosoms, 

Kuling their little separate share apart, 

While others, passing by life's sweetest blossoms, 

Erect sole empire in the longing heart. 

Some make us lonely, sorrowful, and fearful, 

And others, discontented, proud, and cold ; 

Some by their keenness lead us, prayerful, tearful, 

Back to the burning altar-fires of old ; 



Back to the shrine our blindness had deserted, 

Back to the Gtod who ever hears and sees, 

Back to the innocence of days departed. 

Oh, God be thanked that wishes such as these 

Remain ungranted, since but for the sorrow 

Of hungry longing, aU unsatisfied, 

We might forget the source from whence to borrow 

The gold of patience, seven times purified. 
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Oh, well it is that stronger hands and purer 
Than oars mnst hold the balance of oar years, 
So that each wish He smiles upon is surer, 
Although it seem withholden from our tears ; 
If not the very one we seek with weeping 
(God seeth not as man sees, fond and blind). 
We know all dearest gifts are in His keeping, 
And as we trust Him we shall treasure find. 
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YESTEBDAT. 

If jon bad spoken yesterday 

The words yon say to-night^ 
Ton think I shonld have tnmed away 

In anger and affright ; 
And yet I gave yon yesterday 

A love as deep and strong 
As that yon vowed to keep for me 

Thro»ghont yonr whole life long. 

Yon thonght me worthy yesterday 

To take yonr hononred name : 
I make it closer mine to-night 

By sharing in its shame. 
The love I gave yon yesterday 

Is yours through wrong or right ; 
The vow I vowed you yesterday 

,1 take not back to-night. 
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The world that praised you yesterday, 

Stands now your foe conf est ; 
And I who loved yon yesterday, 

Must I change like the rest ? 
Ah ! no ; you gave me yesterday 

A woman's dearest right, 
To soothe and comfort ; and I claim 

My privilege to-night. 

Your good report of yesterday, 

The world has turned to ill ; 
And I have changed since yesterday — 

I love you better still. 
We stood in sunshine yesterday, 

Love-sunshine, warm and bright^ 
And where hate's deepest shadows fall, 

I'll stand with you to-night. 
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ZULULAND. 



June 1, 1879. 



Another lifd-for England is laid down 
In that far country under southern skies ; 
A young life born to heirship of a crown, 
A life close-linked with nations' destinies. 
The lineal heir of one whose mighty hand 
Seized kingly sceptre, and with kingly state 
E»uled among nations, lies in foreign lard. 
Done to swift death by savage, heathen hate. 
Not in mid-strife, when laurels were to win. 
With glorious colours waving overhead, 
Not in the battle's grand, exciting din. 
Found he, a soldier true, a soldier's bed ; 
But, craft-encompassed, yielded his last breath. 
Outmatched by numbers, to untimely death. 
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June 20, 1879. 

Across fair Kentish meadows comes a wail : 

There is a widow weeping lone to-day. 

Not swiftest retribution can avail 

To bid that bitter, broken weeping stay ; 

But England's tears drop fast beside thine own, 

Bereaved Empress ! England feels thy smart. 

Not in thy palmy days of crown and throne 

Wert thou so near unto her rugged heart 

As now, sore weeping o'er thy brave young son, 

So lately parted from thy tender kiss. 

We took thy precious gift, thine only one ; 

Thou gavest all thy store in giving this. 

England is powerless thy grief to stay. 

But her great heart aches with thine heart to-day. 
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CLOSED. 

There is a page in memory's book 
I mean to close to-night, 

On which I never more will look 
By snn or candle-light ; 

Bnt once before I tnm it over, 

Before I close and clasp the cover, 
It must be read aright. 

I shall have need of courage strong. 

Of stead&kstness and care, 
Of stem resolve and patience long, 

The record is not fair ; 
But once before I turn it over. 
Before I close and clasp the cover, 

I'll read the writing there 
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I had a jewel in my hand 

When this full page was white ; 

Love waited on my least command, 
To minister delight. 

Ah me I the page I hurry over, 

In haste to close and clasp the cover. 
Is lustreless to-night. 



I had a garland on my brow, 
When this sad page was bare. 

Of roses plucked from love's red bough. 
And woven with love's care : 

The page is dim, I turn it over. 

Not keenest vision can discover 
A trace of rose- bloom there. 



Love ruled the kingdom of my soul 
When this dark page was clean, 

He waved his sceptre of control 
The world and me between ; 

But on the page I hurry over. 

No gleam of sunshine I discover. 
No trace of love is seen. 
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Where is the comely jewel now, 

That sparkled in my hand ? 
Where is the garland for my brow, 

Bose- wreathed at my command ? 
Where is the life that love ruled over ? 
Where is the love, and where the lover, 

Since all alone I stand P 



There came a day whereon I knew 

The jewel I had found 
Was not a diamond, clear and true, 

From love's bright, sparkling round ; 
The test of sorrow did discover 
The worthless stone : my dream was over ; 

False love was straight uncrowned. 

Upon that summer day there fell 

A canker on my wreath ; 
The scented blooms I loved so well 

Were blighted by a breath. 
Bains fell, loud stormy winds blew over, 
And bitterest tears could not recover 

The roses done to death. 
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There came a day wlien my sick soal 

WcDt craving to Love's throne 
For comfort in her deadly dole, 

But that false king was gone. 
I was bereft of love and lover ; 
The great storm thnnd6!red, raged, pass'd over. 

And I stood np alone. 



* Now since/ said I, ' my gem was glass, 

My rose-wreath cankered deep ; 
Now since my phghted love, alas ! 

His promise did not keep ; 
What do I, since my life is over, 
But close the book, and clasp the cover, 
And lull my heart to sleep ? ' 



But my young heart spake bravely out 

At that sad, solemn time : 
* Though clouds of misery and doubt 

Have dimmed my summer prime, 
The clouds will break, the rain pass over ; 
Life is not lost for loss of lover. 

And patience is sublime.' 
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I took good counsel of my heart, 

To help me in my woe ; 
I chose the simple, working part 

A dreamer cannot know. 
Love's blotted page I hnrried over : 
I said, as close I clasped the cover, 
' My life is better so.' 



From my false gem the lustre fled 
When tried by sorrow's test ; 

I wear the pearl of pea<;e instead 
Upon a quiet breast : 

The poor, past page, I turn it over. 

And as I close and clasp the cover, 
My spirit is at rest. 



The flowers that crowned my youthful brow 

Were cankered at the heart : 
I wear no rosy garland now. 

Nor thorn, with cruel smart : 
But hope new blossoms may discover, 
And still content's white wreaths wave over 

My life's meek^ better part. 
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False Love once ruled with cruel sway 

The empire of my soul ; 
But he forsook his throne one day, 

And I grew straightway whole. 
The heart deserted by false lover, 
God's angels, Truth and Bight, reign over 

With mighty, firm controL 



From this dark page in memory's book 

I turn away to-night, 
Upon it nevermore to look 

By sun or candle-light ; 
But as I gently turn it over. 
And while I close and clasp the cover, 

I say, * God led me right.' 
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